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hri uestions 
Christmas Quest 
Set by MACKENZIE STEWART 

HE questions are intended to test ingenuity as well as knowledge If vou wish to test 
£ feo it is suggested that you write your answers on a sheet of paper, then compare 
them with those given on page 947, marking each answer out of a possible two marks. 
Anyone who gets 45 marks out of 160 may well feel pleased with himself; 65 would be 
‘Very Good.” 

1. What? Who said? 12. What have the following in common? 

(a) Is the name for a triangle having two of (a) "You can know little of any idea until (a) Henry King. Godolphin Horne, Charles 
its sides equal. you know the history of that idea.’ Augustus Fortescue, Peter Goole. 

(b) Is the town in the German Federal Re- (b) ‘Papa, I've been writing a book.’ (+) Andrew, Benjamin, Charlie, David. 
public with the largest population. (c) “He speaks to me as if | was a public (©) Brunsbuttel, Colon, Eastham, Port Said. 

(c) Event tock place on September 27, 1825. meeting (and who was ‘he’?). () George Eliot, F. W. Lillywhite, Karl 

(d) Is the amount of heat needed to raise | (d) “Whatever is worth doing at all is wort Marx, Herbert Spencer. 
gram of water through | degree Centi- doing badly.” («} Ascension, British Guiana, Cayman 
grade. (¢) ‘A job is death without the d.gnity.’ Islands, Penang with Province Wellesley. 

(e) Was described by Percy Scholes as ‘the 
clothing of melody.’ 13. What? 

8 What? (a) ts the Fourth Estate. 

2. What is the difference between? (a) Is the meaning of the word ‘Riding’ (as (b) Is the meaning of ‘comprehensive.’ 

(a) Brass and bronze, in “West Riding ). (c) Does ‘D.S.LR.’ stand for. 

(6) Cranial and cerebral. (b) Is the largest state in the US. i/) Is the highest station on British Railways. 

(c) Psychology and psychiatry. (c) Had its origin in Pudding Lane in 1666. (e) Is the maximum possible break in 

(d) Ahydrometer and a hygrometer. (d) Is the narrowest part of Great Britain snooker. 

(e) Sand x. (from West to East). 

(e) Accent has been described as a mixture 14. What? 

3. What have the following in common? of Irish, Welsh, and catarrh. (a) Was the second of the Waverley Novels 
(a) Beattie, Jacob, Weston, Wright. (6) Is the most literate country in the world. 
(b) Civic, level. rotator. tenet. : (c) Is the country with the lowest suicide rate 
(c) Borneo, Ecuador, Gilbert — Islands, 9. What is the significance of? sn tliat world. 

Uganda. (a) Bamber Bridge to Broughton. . (d) Is the origin of the exprenion ‘Fanah 

(d) 11, 13, 19, 29. (>) Garden gate, Doctor's orders, Downing poet “i ‘ 

(e) Hammers, Pensioners, Throstles, Toflee Street, Legs elev en. (e) Bowler has taken the greatest number of 
Men. (c) Erect, having one hind paw on the ground, cckihiii iatidnsthiieat donne 

the other three paws and tail elevated, ‘ 

4. How many? head looking to the dexter. p 
(a) Moons has Mars. (d) The letter ‘Q’ in an index mark on a !5. A third miscellany: 

(b) Ferries are crossed by the Great North motor-vehicle. (a) What is the name of the sea that separates 
Road from London to John O'Groat's. (ec) 1.P—K Kt4, P—K4; South Wales from Ireland? 

(c) Square yards of surface are usually 2. P—K B3,Q— KRS. (5) Which is the shorter route—via Suez or 
reckoned to be covered by a gallon of via Panama—from Liverpool to (i) 
paint, Sydney; (ii) Wellington? 

(d) Bars of melody. from the copyright point 10. A second miscellany: (c) How was it that Lord Palmerston, when 
of view, constitute an original. (a) What, in Stock Exchange parlance, are Prime Minister, sat.in the House of Com- 

(e) Native languages are spoken in the British equities? mons? 

Isles, (b) How old was Pepys when he began his (d) ‘His name, wrote H. G, Wells in A Short 
diary, and how old was he when he ended History of the World, ‘deserves a 

5. A miscellany: it? ‘ prominence in our history second only to 
(a) Is it wrong to use a King George V stamp (c) For what, besides songwriting, was that of Aristotle.” To whom did he refer? 

ona letter? Jerome Kern famous? (©) Where may the following inscription be 

(b) Which two London main-line railway (d) Is there any country in which the expecta- seen? ‘Si monumentum requiris circum 
termini are farthest apart? tion of life is greater for men than for spice.’ 

(c) How much is paid to a’ professional women? 
cricketer for an appearance in a Test (e) How many miles of republican soil would 16. Finally, a Christmas miscellany : 

Match in England? you have to cross to reach the Atlantic (a) When was the use of Christmas trees 

(d) Under what heading will you find the Ocean from the westernmost point of introduced into England? 
word ‘politics’ in Roget's Thesaurus? Northern Ireland? (6) For what was Christmas Day, 1642, 

(e) Who landed at Borrodale from La notable? 

Doutelle? (c) Where is Christmas Island? 
11. What? 


6 By what other name do or did we know? 
(a) Wroclaw. 
(b) Avron Hirsch Goldbogen. 
(c) The office of Speaker of the House of 
Lords. 
(d) Maj. Cecil William Mercer. 
(¢) The cesophagus, 


(a) Isthe commonest surname in Scotland. 

(b) Isthe colour of a 4d. postage stamp. 

(c) Is the largest book publisher in the United 
Kingdom. 

(d) Was the native city of Abraham. 

(e) Events are supposed to have taken place 
on June 16, 1904. 


(d) ‘The fourth day of Christmas 
My true love sent to me 
Four colly birds .. .’ 
What are colly birds? 
(ve) What have sweet cicely and olibanum to 
do with Christmas? 


(Answers on page 947) 
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| kindly man.’ 


— Portrait of the Week— 


THE HEADS of the Western Governments met in 
Paris and invited Mr. Khrushchev to meet them 
there in April, and to go on meeting them from 
time to time. The Geneva talks on the suspension 
of nuclear tests were adjourned, on the same day 
that high explosives were let off in a British lead 
mine and an American salt mine, to find out more 
about whether, and how. underground explosions 
could be detected. Mr. Khrushchev wrote to Dr. 
Adenauer, calling on Western Germany to give up 
nuclear weapons and to sign a peace treaty with the 
Soviet Union. 
* 


rWO MEMBER STATES of the French Community, 
Madagascar and Dahomey. asked for indepen- 
dence, and so did the kingdom of Buganda, which 
prepared a memorandum for the Queen, asking 
to be released from British protection within 
Uganda. Congolese demonstrators who asked for 
independence from Belgium were dispersed by tear 
gas during King Baudouin’s visit. Asians and 
Africans came to blows in Nairobi. The United 
Nations committee on South-West Africa called 
on the Government of South Africa to stop ‘the 
deplorable use of force’ in its removal of Africans 
from their homes at Windhoek, and Mr. Louw, 
Minister of External Aftairs, said that South 
Africa wasn’t happy in the United Nations, but 
would ‘continue to play a worthy part’ in it. The 
Observer printed a letter from four distinguished 
South Africans to Mr. Macmillan appealing to him 
not to express approval of the Union’s policies 
during his visit to South Africa. One of the signa- 
tories was Mr. Alan Paton. once awarded a literary 
prize by the Sunday Times. which preferred this 
time, though, to print a defence of apartheid by 
Field-Marshal Montgomery. who had found Dr. 
Verwoerd ‘an obviously sincere, quiet-spoken and 


* 


PARLIAMENT ADJOURNED for its Christmas holidays, 
but not before Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Gaitskell 
had had quite a set-to in the House over the 
Monckton Commission, and the discrepancy be- 
tween Sir Roy Welensky’s and Mr. Macmillan’s 
ideas about its terms of reference. The Govern- 
ment’s policy of amalgamation in the aircraft in- 
dustry led to a proposed merger between Hawker 
Siddeley and de Havilland. Wide terms of refer- 
ence were announced for the Royal Commission 
on the Police and, after a debate on telephone- 
tapping, the Government arranged to set up a 
committee to look into the powers of domestic 
disciplinary tribunals (such as the General Medi- 
cal Council) to compel evidence. A public inquiry 





into the Piccadilly plan was opened. Mr. Alfred 
Robens. the ‘shadow’ Minister of Labour, was 
given the chance to put some of his ideas into 
practice when he accepted an invitation to act as 
adviser on labour relations to Atomic Power Con- 
structions Ltd. in North Wales. 


* 


MR. MARPLES began a tour of Germany, France, 
Belgium and the United States to pick up some 
ideas about how to cope with traffic. Meanwhile, 
U-turns were forbidden in London’s pink zone: 
this made taxi-drivers cross and other motorists 
pleased. Dr. Barbara Moore took no notice, and 
kept on walking. In Paris Le Monde published 
details of the lessons on how to torture prisoners 
given to French officers in a centre for guerrilla 
warfare named after Saint Joan of Arc. In Chicago 
Jake the Barber was questioned by the police after 
the shotgun murder of one of the Terrible Touhy 
Brothers. The chief of police said that Touhy had 
been far less efficiently shot than he would have 
been in the good old days. 


* 


OLD SOLDIERS NEVER DIE. Mr. Walter Williams, of 
Texas, last survivor of the American Civil War, 











faded away at the age of 117. 
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ALL EMOTION SPENT 


Tr seems a pity we cannot put a stake-fence 
alt Christmas for a few years, as they do 
around worn patches in the London parks, with 
a notice saying ‘Closed for rehabilitation.” For 
Christmas seems to recur with at least twice the 
frequency of any of the other Christian festivals, 
and the devout are apt to find themselves apathetic 
about the whole affair, worn out by the immense 
social apparatus of Christmas before they have 
got as far as making their Christmas communion. 
The great excitement of Easter, the surprise of 
Whitsun, the illuminated procession of saints and 
souls which make up the rest of their year never 
entirely lose their freshness; it is still possible to 
find a little of the authentic thrill of first dis- 
covering them. 

But all emotion is spent long before Christmas, 
lost somewhere between the stores and the re- 
cordings of pop religious songs. God has become 
man in surprising cirCumstances, but one has been 
hearing it ever since October from the public- 
relations men who want you to buy their products 
because of it, and it is now almost too much 
bother to go and look. And what are Christians 
to think about their pagan friends who have so 
oddly adopted their festival? Are they just being 
polite or secretly hankering after their God, or 
simply being fashionable? If they are merely 
going with the tide, might it not be possible to 
remove either the party or the Christian recollec- 
tion of the birth of Jesus to another day, since 
devotion is difficult enough without getting 
tangled up with sales drives? 


It seems unlikely in the nature of things that 
Christmas will go on being so tremendous a com- 
mercial success indefinitely. It imposes too much 
strain on too many people for there not to be a 
reaction against it. The chances are that in fifty 
years it may be on the way out as the universal 
orgy, and enjoy the close season which will restore 
its old vitality. 


In the meantime the Church will go on playing 
by ear, repeating the theme and wishing for her 


own sake, and for that of her children, that it 
awoke a more moving echo im her heart. Now 
and again the echo does wake, for the music is 
too powerful to be resisted for long, but it is 
usually at the sound of the bleaker texts. The first 
chapter of St. John, with its mighty, austere 
doctrine of the Logos, is now more apt to touch 
the heart than the straightforward narrative of 
St. Luke. The prejudiced, irritable style of St. Paul, 
exploring the meaning of God becoming man, is 
easier to take for the mind unnaturally sensitive 
to sentimentality than the simplicities of the 
Synoptists. 

There are other ways, too, in which Christians 
do still manage to find meaning in their festival, 
despite the exhaustion from which it suffers at 
the moment. For the liturgical action is, or should 
be, the counterpart of the action of everyday 
existence. God goes on expressing Himself all the 
time not only at Christmas, not only through the 
sacraments of the Church, but through the be- 
haviour of people nourished by those sacraments. 

The reality of Christmas, of which all the com- 
mercial guff—and even the liturgy itself—is only 
a gauche, pathetic shadow, takes a patient lifetime 
to comprehend; it is tangled inextricably with the 
great sins of our generation—with refugees, with 
racial discrimination, with a growing taste for 
physical cruelty. For Christians believe that God 
is not only outside them but inside them, working 
some remarkable chemistry to turn all human 
relationships into love, even if the heart and body 
get broken in the process. Love is the only soil in 
which human beings manage to grow, and the 
ghastly blooms of Auschwitz and Notting Hill, 
Budapest and Sophiatown illustrate the husbandry 
of the spirit. If we can only bear it, Christmas 
love can cure the cancer of the human spirit which 
distorts our friéndship and love and art and poli- 
tics into loneliness and lust and pornography and 
apartheid. And having done that, it is bound to 
cure our sentimentality, so that eventually we may 
even contemplate the Holy Family without self- 
consciousness or fatigue. 
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Turning the Turk 


UPPORTERS of the we-mustn’t-interfere-in- 
SY cher-countries'-internal-affairs theory may 
claim they have been lent some justification by the 
fate of the Turkish editors who have been pub- 
lishing outside criticisms of their government. 
Four of them tried to print the International Press 
Institute’s appeal for a world-wide protest against 
the persecution of the press in Turkey; the only 
result was four blank columns in their papers, 
with, in all probability, reprisals to follow. Yet 
the IPI’s appeal will do good in the long term. 
The greater the international solidarity that can 
be attained in the press—the greater its unity in 
fighting injustice everywhere, in NATO or Com- 
monwealth countries as much as in the Soviet 
satellites—the smaller becomes the chance that 
the uncommitted nations will be tempted to accept 
the Soviet thesis that the West's humanitarian 
boasts are a sham. And, in any case, for the West 
to try to shore up the present gerrymandered and 
jerry-built Turkish Government would be an even 
more obviously stupid policy than the current 
wooing of Franco; for at least the Opposition in 
Turkey is ready at a moment's notice to take up 
the office it would now hold had the last general 
elections been less successfully rigged against it. 


Plain View 

*‘Typrocress would be rapid,’ Lord Montgomery 
Pos Sunday Times readers this week in his 
Plain View of Apartheid, ‘if the racial problem 
could be removed from the party political arena.” 
Lord Montgomery is for once absolutely right: 
as an illustration, he might have pointed to the 
rapid progress the Nazis were able to achieve in 
removing the grounds for anti-Semitism in Ger- 
many when they removed the Jews from the party 
political arena by way of the gas chambers; given 
a little more time and there would have been no 
Jews to be anti-Semitic about. This solution is 
not available to the South African Government. 
which needs the native population for cheap 
labour; but, instead, it can try to cow the Africans 
by an intensification of the methods traditionally 
used by the Boer, the sjambok and the lock-up: 
coupled with weapons which a later generation in 
South Africa has devised, Treason Trial and exile: 
and then get Lord Montgomery to tell them that 
if they put up with this in silence, things Will be 
much more pleasant for them. 

It is barely credible that even Lord Mont- 
gomery, whose wonderful self-satisfaction, un- 
disturbed by intimations of humility, Bernard 
Levin discusses on another page, should be taken 
in by the South African Government's pretence 
that full apartheid would ‘not be unjust to the 
native population.’. But the moral issue does not 
really concern Lord Montgomery: he looks at 
Dr. Verwoerd’s campaign, as he himself admits. 
though the eyes of a general watching a colleague 
engaged in a struggle against an enemy force—the 
force, presumably, of African nationalism. What 
he does not realise (nor do the leaders of the South 
African Government) is that this force is bound 
in the long run to be too strong for them. It may 
for a time be contained; it cannot be resisted. 
Talk about removing the racial problem from the 
party political arena is madness; for with Africans 
gradually taking over control throughout their 


THE 


continent. th: attempt to assert white supremacy 
in any part of it must eventually breed one of the 
bloodiest revolutions in history. 


To Paris 


HE Paris meeting produced all that could 
E poteond be expected—an agreement to in- 
vite Mr. Khrushchev to a series of summit con- 
ferences, with an agenda couched in very general 
terms. It had always been Mr. Macmillan’s view 
that there should be a series of summits rather 
than that everything should be staked on one 
meeting. Clearly he, or President Eisenhower, his 
disciple in this matter, has worked hard in Paris 
to bring General de Gaulle to the same way of 
thinking. General de Gaulle, equally clearly, has 
exacted his price. The meeting is to take place not 
in Geneva but in Paris, and the agenda ts to in- 


Fly Now, 


By RICHARD 


Ht President in motion can be seen as a 
‘Ewe of far more than*the good will he has 
been seeking to spread and harvest. He is Ameri- 
can hustle and bustle, the champion vote-getter. 
the grand tourist and culture-vulture. He is the 
personality of our American cult: he is drift, in a 
time of failing mastery: he is our faith, hope, and 
charity, all manifest in rhetoric; he is a genial 
spirit of Christmas past—a one-man fact-finding 
committee whose report will be honest and per- 
haps even stimulating but will somehow or other 
discourage the export of bucks. Not that he will 
find the world undeserving, for he was surely 
pleased by the turnout of those ragged hordes. 
who may have demonstrated to his satisfaction 
(and who is to say he is wrong?) that America, as 
it was put by an earlier traveller, the late Wendell 
Willkie, possesses a simply enormous ‘reservoir of 
good will’ in the world. From what one reads, he 
may even come back home an acceptable symbol 
for the beatnik who has, to his diffidently ex- 
pressed delight, found a point of view in Asia. 

He and his trip are really rich in meanings 
beyond the obvious ones. His aides all bristled 
when he was accused by Dean Acheson of making 
a policy of mere mobility and by others of ‘a per- 
formance in lieu of a policy.” But the critics spoke 
no more than the obvious truth. Surely he expects 
gains from his hopping about, and perhaps he is 
right. Khrushchev, too, is impressed by crowds 
and may be impressed by Mr. Eisenhower's ability 
to draw them. And of course he is without a 
policy—without, that is to say, a plan of action 
that offers more than the plans we have had all 
along. This isn’t entirely his or his administra- 
tion’s fault. If he lacks a policy, so does almost 
everyone else over here. The big brains of the 
Democratic Party met in New York last week. 
drafted a declaration of God knows how many 
thousand words (not counting a few small gift 
suggestions inserted by gift-sellers, three full pages 
in the New York Times) which failed, so far as 
this attentive reader was able to discover, to give 
so much as a tiny hint as to how we are to nego- 
tiate (double-meaning) the next several months. 
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clude ‘East-West relations, which is generally 
understood to stand for the discussion of mutual 
non-interference in each other's internal affairs, a 
subject the General has long been concerned 
about, and for obvious, Algerian, reasons. 

Nobody had been so naive as to expect that the 
General would yield over his determination that 
France should glory in the possession of her own 
nuclear weapons, but it may be that he has been 
persuaded to be more biddable in NATO—for 
what NATO is worth these days. What it is worth 
is precious little, for it is inadequately armed, 
deprived of the essential French link in its system 
of air defence, and with the soldier in command 
far too independent of political control. It looks 
as though American initiative is going to oblige 
Western Europe to face economic facts, and make 
more of a reality of OEEC: it would be as well if 
Europe could be made to face the facts of world 
Strategy, too. 


Pay Later 


H. ROVERE NEW YORK 


And if the Democrats did have a plan, we wouldn't 
be much ahead of the game, for we are deadlocked 
and stalemated by the breathtakingly even balance 
of forces—right against left, President against 
Congress, Republicans against Democrats, steel- 
workers against mill owners, birth controllers 
against decontrollers, etc. etc. 

It is all very well to say that a creative Presi- 
dent could forge a creative majority, and perhaps 
that is so. Creative politicians sometimes discover 
popular sentiments of whose existence no one has 
been aware, not even the people themselves. But 
at the moment we seem to be without even the 
makings of a national will or sense of purpose. 
We're not sure what we want to do or what we 
don't want to do. We seem to have accepted the 
idea of ‘competitive coexistence, but we would 
just as soon not get mixed up in the ‘competitive 
aspect of it. (Naturally, we'll let the President 
compete for applause and praise, and we'll 
approve of everything he says when he talks of a 
war on hunger, or even of the need for sacrifice 
on our part, but it’s dollars to doughnuts he'd 
have a fight on his hands getting any imaginable 
Congress to back him up with dollars and dough- 
nuts—and furthermore he isn't likely to try, not 
next year at least, which is his last year.) And if 
Khrushchev ever had the wit or the will to test 
our real convictions over Berlin and Germany. 
God only knows what surprises he might find. 

We are not sure, at the turn of the decade and 
the close of the Eisenhower year, what kind of 
society we wish to be. We support, with mounting 
enthusiasm, a President who thinks there is 
nothing in the world quite so important as fiscal 
solvency as he came to understand the term in 
Kansas at the turn of the century. So simple an 
argument as that a public investment in a highway 
might advance solvency by the resultant savings 
in gasoline, rubber, time, and the like rests on 
equations evidently too complex for him to 
master. His economics were laid down by Poor 
Richard. At the same time, we elect, with increas- 
ing majorities, Congresses generally eager to pro- 
mote the commonwealth. No real victories are 
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won by anyone. The things that our people hold 
in common—schools, public lands, transit sys- 
tems, parks—deteriorate before our eyes. The 
the President cherishes are not served 
either, for he is unable to keep us up to Poor 
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Richard's high standards. Public opinion comes to 
no one’s rescue. One wonders if there is any such 
thing. Everything seems motionless, except our 
airborne President. There are few who will mourn 
the passing of the Fifties. 


Crusader in Cloud-Cuckoo-Land 


From 


N January 6 ‘political activity’ will be resumed 
O% Iraq. That is to say, the political parties, 
which have been in abeyance during the transi- 
tional period since the revolution eighteen months 
ago, will be allowed to reconstitute themselves and 
prepare for the first elections of the new regime, 
which are expected to take place about six months 
later. 

What this will mean in effect is that the Com- 
munists will come into the open as the strongest 
(but not the most united) party in the country; 
that the National Democrats, who have more 
representatives than anyone else in the present 
government but a very small popular following, 
will have to decide once and for all whether to 
continue their present uneasy alliance with the 
Communists or to oppose them: and that one or 
two other groupings of the more courageous 
Nationalists may enter the field as well, to try to 
provide a rallying point for the anti-Communist 
forces which have been so effectively scattered 
during the past year of Left-wing ascendancy. 

Unless there are some very unexpected develop- 
ments just ahead, the outcome seems assured. If 
and when elections are held—and the Communists 
are throwing out suggestions that the first ‘national 
congress’ will be elected in time to hold its open- 
ing session on July 14, 1960, the second anniver- 
sary of the revolution—either the Communists 
or a Communist-dominated ‘national front’ will 
win hands down; and if there seems any doubt 
about their winning, they will stage in advance of 
the elections a further series of disturbances like 
those at Kirkuk last July, or ‘uncover’ a fresh 
plot against the Republic, to ensure that General 
Kassem gives them his full support. 

This at least seems to be the logical conclusion 
from the present attitudes of the Communists, the 
Nationalists, and Kassem himself. The Com- 
Kassem’s press conference on 
December 2 (at which he made a vigorous attack 
on the Nationalists, even going so far as to contra- 
dict the account he had himself given, at the time, 
of the Kirkuk disturbances), are riding the crest 
of the wave. Here at last was the ‘clear lead’ for 
which all sides in Iraq had been waiting—and it 
was a clear lead against the Nationalists, whom 
the Prime Minister denounced as reactionaries, 


munists, since 


dividers of the ranks, agents of imperialism, con- 
Spirators in the pay of Cairo, and so on. The 
Nationalists, who were already near to despair 
after a year in which they have seen their parties 
Suppressed, their leaders exiled or imprisoned, 
their newspapers run out of business (with one 
gallant exception), and their party aims dis- 
credited, wil] not easily recover from their defeat. 
And Kassem, who seems more than ever to live 
in a cloud-cuckoo-land of his own, and to see him- 
self as a shining crusader fighting off hordes of 
unidentified plotters and imperialists, is certainly 
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doing nothing to help them, for all his talk of ‘the , 


people in all their nationalities and creeds, without 
discrimination . . . [who] . . . are ali ‘brothers, 
enjoying complete freedom, brotherhood and 
rights.” 


One of the worst enemies of the Nationalists 


in all this has been the UAR, with its Voice of 
the Arabs. By attacking Kassem so vehemently 
Cairo has damned in his eyes all those Iraqis who 
could in any way be connected with Arab nation- 
alism as represented by President Nasser. The 
quarrel between Iraq and the UAR, certainly, has 
not been a one-sided affair, and Nasser can justly 
complain of much slander and misrepresentation 
at the hands of Iraqi propagandists, and 
especially of Colonel Mahdawi, the notorious 
president of the Iraqi ‘People’s Court.’ But the 
emphatic support given by the Voice of the Arabs 
and the Cairo press to any movement against 
Kassem inside Iraq has laid the UAR open to such 
attacks. Kassem and his associates have repeatedly 
claimed that they have evidence that the UAR 
has been behind all the plots against the new 
regime in Baghdad—and so long as Cairo behaves 
as though this were true, there is no reason for 
Kassem to produce his evidence. - 

The most tragic example of the harm done to 
the cause of Iraqi nationalism by Cairo’s propa- 
ganda services was provided by the fate of thirteen 
Iraqi army officers who were executed in Septem- 
ber for their alleged participation in the Mosul 
revolt six months earlier. The charges were cer- 
tainly not proved in the public trial held in 
Mahdawi's courtroom, and the fact that these 
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officers, together with four servants of the old 
regime who were especially known for their anti- 
Communist record, were singled out for imme- 
diate execution when so many other prisoners who 
have been under sentence of death for many 
months have so far been spared, is attributed by 
many people in Baghdad to the effect on Kassem 
of the broadcasts of the Voice of the Arabs. These 
were so vehement, and built up the accused officers 
into such anti-Kassem heroes, that Kassem, 
alarmed at the possibility that they might become 
rivals for power, lost his head and had them put 
to death at once. This seems the soundesi explana- 


‘tion of a decision which was in startling contrast 


with Kassem’s previous cat-and-mouse dealings 
with the Nationalists—and it marked a turning- 
point in his career as ‘sole leader’ of Iraq. 

After the executions it was virtually impossible 
for any dispassionate witness to say that Kassem 
was dealing impartially between Nationalists and 
Communists. He had condemned the Communists 
(under the soubriquet of ‘anarchists’) for causing 
the massacres in Kirkuk in July—but no one has 
yet been executed for taking part in them, and no 
one of importance has even been brought to trial. 
Yet these Nationalist officers, convicted by a three 
to two majority on the bench of a court patently 
biased against them, were executed at once over 
the protests of several of Kassem’s own Cabinet 
Ministers. The results were a wave of revulsion 
all through the Arab world, where such a mass 
execution of political prisoners was without 
precedent, and a marked drop in Kassem’s popu- 
larity inside Irag. The assassination attempt fol- 
lowed a few weeks later. 


Thus Cairo’s propaganda encourages the sad 
spiral of mistrust and suspicion which has brought 
Kassem from his former pinnacle of popularity 
to the position of a ruler who must go amongst 
his subjects in a bullet-proof car surrounded by 
an armed escort, waiting, with everyone else, for 
the next attempt on his life. The Nationalists 
oppose what they consider to be the clear pro- 
Communist trend of his policies; Cairo Radio 
adopts the Nationalists; Kassem condemns the 
Nationalists as conspirators working for Nasser, 
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and leans further on the Communists; the Nation- 
alists are confirmed in their suspicions and become 
more openly anti-Kassem—and so on. 

Iraq is a rich country, and even if the present 
disorganisation of business and agricultural pro- 
duction degenerated into economic chaos, a 
government of some kind could limp along using 
the oil revenues from the IPC as a crutch (a very 
undesirable solution from IPC’s point of view, and 
one that would put the British Government in a 
most invidious position). Otherwise, and leaving 
aside the likelihood of a further and successful 
attempt to kill Kassem, there remains the pos- 
sibility of an army coup to unseat him, this seems 
unlikely so long as the Military Governor, Genera! 
Abdi, remains in charge of security, for though 
known to be an anti-Communist, Abdi has the 
reputation of being an upright and conscientious 
and loyal soldier—with all the limitations as well 
as the qualities which this implies. Besides, having 
gone as far as this with Kassem (he also signed 
the execution order against his thirteen colleagues 
in September), there seems no reason why he 
should turn against him now. 

In fact the future in Irag holds out little promise 
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for anyone but the Communists—but there are 
two factors which still raise the ghost of a glimmer 
of hope. One is the obvious split in the ranks of 
the Communists between those who believe in 
pressing home their advantage at once, and those 
who advocate gradualism (and a third Communist 
fraction has just made its appearance, though so 
far it has not put forward any line of its own but 
restricts itself to casting aspersions on the private 
lives of the ‘orthodox’ Communist leaders in Iraq). 
The other is the mental state of the Prime 
Minister. which is a frequent topic of discussion 
amongst both Iragis and foreigners in Baghdad. 
For months past he has shown signs of instability. 
which are reflected in an extreme unwillingness to 
listen to criticism, a marked egocentricity. and 
what seems a positive need for adulation. The 
possibility of a mental breakdown should not be 
forgotten—and, paradoxically, it would be more 
welcome to many Iraqis than the most positive 
evidence that mentally as well as physically he has 
recovered from the shock of the attack on his life 
two months ago. For all but the Communists, the 
need for some sort of ‘regency council’ could 


provide a way out of the present impasse. 


How To Die in Bed 


Tuts is the Age of the Common 
Pundit, in which a man can be 
asked to write his memoirs on 
the strength of having once 
appeared in a television pro- 
gramme. There is no crooner 
so anthropoid but he is asked 
to give his views on God to 
the Sunday Babble, no Chelsea 
nymphomaniac so shiftless but she must needs 
expose her psyche to the readers of the Daily 
Gabble, no released murderer so unregenerate 
but his views on prison reform are eagerly can- 
vassed by the Weekly Rabble. Crime and Banditry, 
Distress and Perplexity, are ever on the increase, 
and open we never so many magic boxes, they 
will continue to be so until we begin to straighten 
out some of our cock-eyed national values. ‘Every 
valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and 
hill made low.’ Shall be? They have been. The 
meek have inherited the earth; and just look at it. 

The trouble is, it is no longer possible to dis- 
tinguish with any degree of certainty between the 
lowly and the exalted. When Jack is as good as 
his master, it follows that his master is as bad as 
Jack. The kind of windy rubbish Sir Ivone Kirk- 
patrick writes every now and then on the leader- 
page of the Sunday Times could safely be ignored, 
if it were not for the frightening glimpse it affords 
of the mind of a man who helped to shape British 
foreign policy in some of its most crucial years. 
Now he is busy lending his frozen face to the 
deceptions of the Independent © Television 
Authority; where once he told us that Cyprus had 
never belonged to Greece, he now gravely tells 
us that television advertisements are popular be- 
cause the largest audiences are recorded at the 
periods when they are most numerous. Round and 
round go the Pundits, in a kind of lunatic General 
Post; generals pop up to run nationalised indus- 





tries, a former Vice-Chancellor is put in charge of 
the inquiry into the police and a former Lord 
Chancellor of that into telephone-tapping: the 
stage army of four men goes rushing across behind 
the scenery to appear again from the opposite 
wing, and only the most keen-sighted notice that 
the man with a bit of mud on his shield has been 
round fifteen times during one batile. 

And now I see that Field-Marshal Lord Mont- 
gomery has been shooting his mouth off about 
South Africa, telling us that apartheid is not bad 
in itself and that South Africa ought to be left to 
work out her own problems. Now it seems that he 
is going to make it his job to set the record straight 
about South Africa; I think, therefore. that it is 
worth while having a look at such evidence as 





‘—and a lovely big whip like Mr. Swart's’ 
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there may be of his ability to think, to grasp an 
argument, to evaluate facts, to contribute some- 
thing of value to a debate on a matter of moment. 
Here* is such evidence ready to hand, and though 
it is but meagre—little more than eighty pages of 
the Field-Marshal’s ‘Study of East-West Rela- 
tions, I think it will serve. Lord Montgomery is 
often foolishly criticised for talking about war as 
‘a party’ or ‘a show, which only proves how little 
such critics understand of him or the way his mind 
works. It is argued that this approach betokens 
callousness, even flippancy. towards war and all 
its horrors. But of course the clue to Montgomery 
is in his experiences of the First World War; all 
his famed caution and thoroughness springs from 
his haunted memories of the ‘land-locked lake.’ 
And his talk of ‘shows’ and ‘parties’ and hitting 
Rommel for six may be prompted by a deeply 
buried determination to push the horrors of 
Flanders farther down into the darkness. He says 
much sillier things about war, after all; he has 
been known, for instance, and not too long ago, 
to speak of ‘winning’ a nuclear war, though he 
was not forthcoming when he was asked what 
precisely he understood by that preposterous 
word. Still, the far-left stereotype of Monty the 
Warmonger. itching to press the button, is about 
as wide of the mark as it is possible to get: 
perhaps no other Western military leader since the 
end of the last party has wanted another one less. 
That being so, his views on how to avoid it, and 
his non-military efforts directed to that end, should 
be of some interest. And so indeed they are, but 
perhaps not quite in the way he would like. To 
say that An Approach to Sanity in fact approaches 
insanity would not be true: the far-left stereotype 
is quite destroyed in its pages. But it is certainly 
hovering in the vicinity of a very bad joke. It con- 
sists of the text of his two Chichele lectures at 
Oxford. together with the articles he wrote for 
the Sunday Times after visiting the Soviet Union. 

It is often thought that the Russians are 
planning to attack the West the moment a favour- 
able opportunity occurs. | do not believe this for 
one moment... . 

But they think we want war, and will attack 
them when we are ready. | assured them this is 
not the case. 

And the awful thought occurs, that is precisely 
what he did. He probably said to Mr. Khrush- 
chev: “You know, the West has no intention of 
attacking you, then waited while the interpreter 
translated, then sat back in the belief that he had 
contributed something towards East-West under- 
standing. And if you think that passage is in any 
way exceptional. try this one: 

Mr. Khrushchev said he, personally, agreed 
with my views. He admitted he had previously 
wanted to solve the two German situations at 
the same time. But he now saw the force of my 
remarks. 

There is a Bernard Hollowood cartoon somewhere 
of two men before a BBC microphone obviously 
having just finished a political discussion. One of 
them is looking smug, pompous and happy; the 
other hangdog, weary and bewildered. The latter 
is saying, “Yes, I see now, I’ve been holding the 
wrong political views all these years.” But Mr. 
Hollowood’s cartoon was a joke; Lord Mont- 
gomery appears to be seriously in the position of 
the happy man in the cartoon. He really does 


* AN APPROACH TO SANITY. By Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery. (Collins, 8s. 6d.) 
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believe that Mr. Khrushchev meant what he said 
when he told his credulous visitor that ‘he now 
saw the force of my remarks.’ And when Verwoerd 
sat him down for two hours and told him lies 
about apartheid, Lord Montgomery’s vanity 
swallowed them whole; he is at any rate consistent. 

Which, of course, is what makes the Mont- 
gomerys Of this world dangerous. Their talk of 
‘the next party’ is of no importance; the vain- 
glorious boasting of some of them (not the one 
under discussion, as it happens) about the ease 
with which they could destroy the Soviet Union 
in war, even the trigger-happiness that comes over 
some of them from time to time—there is nothing 
in all this that we cannot learn to live with, un- 
comfortable though it may be. But when the 
generals take to politics I unlatch the door of my 
air-raid shelter. There are no subtleties in a 
general’s world, and there is no room for doubt. 
How much better at this game are the despised 
and rejected politicians! When they appoint a 
Devlin Commission, it is in the full understanding 
that they will reject its findings if they don’t like 
them; the gestures are made, but the hard reality 
remains. Mr. Macmillan never, as a matter of 
principle, believes anything Mr. Khrushchev says, 
only what he does; I am second to literally every- 
body in my admiration for Mr. Macmillan, but I 
prefer his attitude to Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s, on the selfish grounds that it is margin- 
ally likely to keep me alive a bit longer. 

Will no one put them in a bag, these vain, gar- 
rulous, bemedalled old ninnies, and tie it tight? 
Will nobody tell him that the vileness inflicted 
upon the coloured peoples of South Africa is bad 
enough without his adding to it? Will no one take 
Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery on one side and 
tell him that his views on the best methods of 
easing East-West tension are of no more value 
than those of the nearest greengrocer, and a great 
deal more remote from reality? Will nobody say 
to him that war has long been too serious a busi- 
ness for generals, and now peace is the same? 
But stay a moment; can it be that even into Lord 
Montgomery’s mind the tiny worm of doubt has 
bored its way? For at the end of his Introduction 
he prints this verse of Shelley’s Hellas: 

Oh cease! Must hate and death return? 
Cease! Must men kill and die? 

Cease! Drain not to its dregs the urn 

Of bitter prophecy. 

The world is weary of the past, 

Oh, might it die or rest at last! 

Quite so. Que messieurs les assassins commen- 
cent. 

BERNARD LEVIN 
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Scoop! 


By PATRICK CAMPBELL 


‘ ow,’ said the lady, having fought her way 
| beeen to my side through this free- 
loading, literary bee, ‘can you possibly make the 
result so excruciatingly dull, when you interview 
sO many interesting people?’ ) 

In earlier days I might have struck her, or 
slotted a varnished sardine into her gob, bu. the 
passage of the years has brought wisdom. 





‘Madam,’ I replied, ‘only last week, at just such 
a gathering as this, a film producer whom I’ve 
always presumed to be George Minter, but prob- 
ably isn’t, introduced me as Aubrey Baring to an 
American director whom I thought was Edward 
Dmytryk, but who turned out later to be Robert 
Siodmak. Furthermore, I’ve just received a fan 
letter from an interested reader which begins, 
“Dear Doris.” Under these circumstances I'm safe 
in guessing that you think I'm Godfrey Winn.’ 


I turned away to find some more stable com- 
pany, but the lady blocked me with a painful 
shoulder-tackle. ‘I know,’ she said ‘exactly who 
you are. I’ve read all those dull bits you've written 
about Mike Todd, Gene Tunney, Elsa Maxwell 
and so on, and I want to know how you get them 
so dull.’ 


With the help of another drink I managed to 
persuade her that I was my brother, whose novels 
she had read with pleasure, but none the less, as 
she surged away to ‘tell Cyril Connolly’—a stocky 
personage at the bar who looked more like John 
Braine—where he got off, she left me in sombre 
mood. 


All those dull bits about Mike Todd, Gene 
Tunney and Elsa Maxwell? The soft impeachment 
had struck home. But, friends, you cannot imagine 
the paralysing effect of suddenly coming face to 
face with the famous, and of haying to ask them 
a question which will provoke an interesting and 
relevant reply! 

7 


The secret of a successfui interview is, of course, 


to know what you want the subject to say long 
before you get anywhere near him. Then, practi- 
cally any remark on his part, however mindless, 
flippant or evasive, can be welded into the existing 
framework, to give topicality and significance to 
the whole. It’s going into it unprepared that glues 
the whole thing up, so much so that I always find 
myself lucky to be able to advance the conversa- 
tion by exchanging even the time of day. 


I was quite unprepared, for instance, for Mike 
Todd. It was the year when he took over the 
Cannes Film Festival and turned it intc a back- 
cloth for the projection of Around the World in 
80 Days—a charade which wasn’t entered for the 
Festival at all. With the Todd balloon floating 
over the plage, with the Casino hired for the Todd 
party, and with Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor Todd being 
shovelled by her consort out of the Cadillac and 
into the Carlton, and vice versa, every hour on 
the hour, there was only one thing to write about 
and that was Todd. 

We, the news-gathering forces of the world, 
camped on the steps of the Carlton Hotel day 
and night, waiting for him to emerge. I spent part 
of the time formulating questions which I might 
put to him, if ever our paths should cross. 


‘Mr. Todd, your wife has gone on record as 
having said that she has a child’s mind in a 
woman’s body. How does this work out in the 
long winter evenings?’ 

“Mr. Todd, your wife looks as if she’s going to 
have a baby at any moment. Is it not, therefore, 
unkind to keep whipping her out of bed in the 
villa and driving her down to the Carlton, only to 
drag her out again, as soon as the photographers 
have reloaded their cameras, and shoot her back 
to from whence she came?’ 


I was undisturbed by the offensive nature of the 
questions—and by the clumsiness of ‘back to from 
whence’—because I was absolutely confident that 
the opportunity to put them would never arise. 
Todd seemed to be chronically shacked up with 
three bankers in the royal suite, borrowing money, 
and when he did appear, on the Mrs. Todd ferry 


do 
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New readers begin here 


Let us suppose that you are reading the Spectator for 
the first time this week. Let us suppose that you have 
answered all Mackenzie Stewart's Christmas Ques- 
tions. Let us suppose you are toying with the idea of 
posing another one yourself—is the Spectator always 
as readable, informative, and decorative as this? 

The answer is, much more so. A festive, holiday 
mood spreads throughout the paper at Christmas. For 
instance, John Coleman’s scandalously irreverent Top 
Books of 1959 could never appear at any other 
time; normally the first book review is given over to 
scandalous irreverence by Kingsley Amis, or Evelyn 
Waugh, or A. J. Ayer, or John Coleman. Then, take 
Patrick Campbell, You surely don’t suppose we have 
that kind of uproarious stuff in the paper every week? 
Once a fortnight is the regular ration. There are 
reports from Washington and Germany; but if you 
catch us when we are really trying you will find our 


far-flung correspondents weighing in from Moscow, | 


Paris, India, South Africa, Central Africa, the Middle 
Fast, Chelsea and other romantic spots. 

There is practically nothing about politics in the 
paper? True; but you wouldn't want us to spoil the 
politicians’ holiday, would you? Normally, you can 
find people like Roy Jenkins or Mark Bonham Carter 
or Bernard Levin galloping off in all directions. 

Roundabout? Leslie Adrian? They can do this sort 
of thing in their sleep. With a following wind, they 
can cover food, fashion, shopping hints, the social 
scene, sugar, spice, and puppy-dogs’ tails, all in one 
issue. 

And there are usually far more pictures and draw- 
ings than we have space for this week. Just you wait 
until next week, for instance, when Maurice Bartlett's 
ruthless eye (not to mention his pencil) gets to work 
on what he calls, in view of the date, New Year's Eve. 

Criticism of the arts, book reviews, features, report- 
ing, wine and food, cartoons, fine writing and clear 
thinking—these are the things that can be found in 
the Speciator every week of the year. And it is still 
not too late (and won't be for a fortnight at least) to 
give it to your friends, your relations and even your- 
self, for a whole year at half price. Just make sure that 
the recipients are not already regular readers, fill in 
the coupon below ‘and more names on plain paper if 
you like), send 25s. (instead of the usual 50s.) for each 
subscription, and we will send the Spectator for 52 
weeks, to any address in the world. And with the first 
issue there goes a greetings card saying that it comes 
from you. Now read on. 


ae es ee SS SO ee ee ee 
To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to 
my friends listed below. 
lenclose £ : s. d. 
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| service, both of them instantly disappeared again 
| beneath a wave of photographers, which safely 
| cut them off from human kind. 


As a gesture, however, towards the cost of my 
| hotel and entertainment expenses, I had made 
| three personal attempts to get in touch with him. 
| The first time, speaking on the telephone to his 
Japanese secretary, I said, ‘Could Mr. Todd come 
out and have some reasonable conversation? He'll 
be able to recognise me because I’m nearly nine 
feet high. On both subsequent occasions I identi- 
fied myself in the same way. It seemed lightly to 
| catelythe fancy of the Japanese secretary—a cool 
girl—because she laughed each time and said she 
would see what she could do. 

I had so little fear, however, of actually meeting 
him that when he stepped, alone, out of the lift 
into the foyer about an hour later, | paused only 
| briefly on my way to the bar to see what he looked 
| like. It was a quick glimpse, before the photo- 
graphers swamped him. I was about to move on 
when—and it was a moment of naked terror—I 
found Todd clutching my arm. ‘I know you!” he 
| cried. ‘You're the guy 
| with the ice on his head! 
| Get me a cab, willya?’ 

He was very small. I 
picked him up almost 


under one arm and, 
weaving and_ jinking 
| through the _ photo- 


| graphers, galloped with 
|} him out on to the 
| Croisette. There was a 

| cab, bya miracle. I flung 
| Open the door and 
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bundled him in. ‘There 
you are, Mr. Todd!’ I 
cried. ‘You're all right 
now!’ 

He stopped the door with his foot. “Well, come 
on!” he snapped. ‘You wanna see me, don’t you? 
Get in!’ He slammed the door, ‘Airport, Nice,’ he 
barked at the driver. “And roll!’ 

Fists beat on the windows. I heard a voice 
calling, ‘Pat—Pat, old chap—give us a break!’ 
Someone was trying to climb on to the roof. There 
was a photographer on the bonnet. The cab leaped 
away, shaking them all off. Mike Todd, the flam- 
boyant, the fabulous, the unapproachable, un- 
interviewable heart and core of the whole Film 
Festival, was mine, all mine! 


I went into action, after a long moment of 
frightened surmise. My first question, in its con- 
text, probably had some historic value. ‘Mr. 
Todd, I said, ‘are you having a nice time?’ 

Mr. Todd was lighting a cigar, cross-legged and 
relaxed beside me. ‘It’s show business,’ I think he 
said, and then he talked steadily for the next two 
hours. I suppose he talked about the making of 
Around the World. Once I heard him describe 
Cervantes as ‘a once-around Willy who hit the 
jackpot with Don Quixote,’ but then I went under 
again. It was like gazing into a searchlight, with 
a brass band playing fortissimo into your ear. 

I got back to the Carlton bar some hours later, 
to be greeted with pretty sour looks from my 
London colleagues. One of them went so far as to 
say, “When the gravy’s as thin as this, Pat, you 
don’t want to hog it all, you know.’ ‘First come, 








‘Have L read it? Good heavens, woman, it’s been 
washed four times.’ 
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first served, boy,’ I told him, wondering how in 
the name of Walter Winchell Cervantes could be 
surrounded by another 900 words. 

The lady was right. It came out dull. There 
wasn’t a cheep about the child’s mind in the 
woman's body. No strictures were delivered upon 
the danger of having Todd Junior born in the back 
of the Cadillac. The whole thing read rather like 
a publicity handout, except that a lot of the facts 
were wrong. 

I am able to state freely, however, and without 
fear of contradiction, that it wasn’t nearly as dull 
as the exclusive interview I obtained some time 
later with Gene Tunney, millionaire businessman, 
Shakespearean scholar and ex-heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world. 

This agonising business was bedevilled from the 
start by an unfortunate accident, through which | 
discovered something about Tunney which no 
other newspaperman in London knew. My in- 
formant was Fintan O’Connor, an Irishman 
fairly widely known as the King of Wexford. 
‘You're meeting Tun- 
ney?’ Fintan said to me. 
‘You ask him about Dr. 
Jim MacGuinness. Gene 
always said he was the 
whitest man that ever 
walked.’ 


I was grateful for the 
tip, regarding it as a 
small lever which might 
open the way to more 
general themes. It was 
only after Fintan had 
gone that I realised | 
knew nothing. at all 
about Dr. Jim Mac- 
Guinness, up to and 
including the question of how he spelt his name. 
A faint memory seemed to hang around that 
he’d been a literary-medical figure in Dublin in 
the Twenties—something like Oliver St. John 
Gogarty, but not so noisy. If, however, Gene 
Tunney considered him to be the whitest man that 
ever walked, that was good enough for me. 


I pounced upon Tunney the following morning, 
as soon as he entered the foyer of the Savoy Hotel 
—a large but scholarly-looking figure in spectacles 
and a wide-brimmed hat. ‘Good morning, Mr. 
Tunney,’ I said. ‘I'm glad to meet you. | used to 
be a friend of Dr. Jim MacGuinness, from 
Dublin.’ 


Tunney turned slowly. He looked tired, \ust off 
the plane, but the password struck home. “You 
knew Jim?’ .he said eagerly. ‘He was just the 
whitest man that ever walked.’ ‘That goes for me, 
too,’ I said. ‘Could we have a little chat?’ 


Tunney looked round with what I found to be 
a disturbing vagueness. ‘Could you teil me one 
thing?’ he said. ‘Is this morning or afternoon?’ 
It was, in fact, 11.15 a.m., and no time, I suddenly 
saw, to subject ourselves to the rigours of an 
interview. We made arrangements to meet again 
at 4 p.m.—after, said Tunney, yawning enor- 
mously, ‘I got me a little rest.’ 

Shortly before zero hour I dropped. into 
No. 205, the hotel press office, to find it jammed 
with photographers, boxing writers and column- 
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ists, all wanting to get at the sleeping ex-champ. 
] was more than glad to see them. Frantic efforts, 
extending through lunch, to discover a single fact 
about the late Dr. Jim MacGuinness had resulted 
in a total blank. When the bell went for Round 
One I had no desire at all to emerge from the 
challenger’s corner solo, carrying as I did but a 
single, spavined punch. 

The telephone rang. It was Gene Tunney in 
person. He was, he said, still pretty well tuckered 
out and accordingly, with due apologies to the 
other gentlemen of the press, he was prepared to 
see only Mr. Campbell. The evening paper, boys 
made a frightful scene. 

Tunney opened the door to me himself. He was 
still only half-awake. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘there you 
are. Come right in.” We sat down. Silence took a 
long, soft grip on the scene. ‘I’m afraid, I said in 
the end, ‘] was rather too young to know Dr. Jim 
MacGuinness really well—.’ 

Tunney slowly shook his head. ‘That,’ he said, 
‘was one white man. That was the whitest man 
that ever walked.’ 

We returned to our previous attitudes of mute 
introspection. It occurred to me, then, that the 
whiteness of Dr. Jim MacGuinness was the only 
think that Tunney remembered about his departed 
hero, and that he might be relieved to talk about 
something else. 

‘Mr. Tunney,’ I said, ‘in regard to the famous 
Long Count, do you now feel—.’ There was a loud 
and imperative knocking on the door. The Relief 
of Mafeking wasn’t in it. I stood up. I put in an 
irresistible appeal on behalf of my colleagues. ‘Mr. 
Tunney,’ I said, ‘I think we really ought to let the 
other chaps in on this, specially the unfortunate 
evening paper boys. They’re going to miss their 
deadlines, and lose their jobs—.’ 

Tunney saw the justice of it. From the subse- 
quent mass interview I garnered some crumbs 
about boxing that would have bored the cauli- 
flower ears off Jack Dempsey, the old Manassah 


Mauler himself. 
+ 


Interviewing, however, is not always as emotion- 
ally arid as this, though the other extreme, where 
apprehension is suddenly swept away by pas- 
sionate love, often produces a result just as 
scrappy in the end—like the time when Lena 
Horne arrived to sing in cabaret at the Savoy 
Hotel. 


Her press conference got off to a poor start. 
Miss Horne, more lithe and sinuous and glittering 
than I subsequently had the chance to describe, 
swept into the meeting dead on time, to get the 
immediate hatchet from the photographers. She 
Was wearing a black dress into which she must 
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have been poured in a molten state, and filled out 
later as her exquisite constitution set. But the 
photographers didn’t like it. ‘It’s too dark, love,’ 
they said, in their intimate, friendly way. “We're 
not going to get the contrast with your face.’ 

No one realised, at that moment, that Miss 
Horne, whose glorious coffee-coloured skin had 
given her some hard times in the States, was wait- 
ing with taut dread for the same kind of thing to 
happen in England. Hearing this oblique stricture 
upon the darkness of her complexion, she took it 
as a sign that segregation was in the air again, and 
segregated herself without further delay, locking 
her bedroom door on the inside. 


It was half an hour before the management 
were able to get her out, in a white dress and a 





‘“Sniggle-shaggle, bundle-nundle, flopsy-mopsy 
snedge,” cried the witch, casting her terrible spell’ 


mood so tense that even the female reporters were 
scarcely able to excavate the news of what she 
liked for breakfast. 


I watched these proceedings from the outskirts, 
Miss Horne appearing to me to be about as 
approachable as a box of smouldering rockets, 
until suddenly one of her public relations opera- 
tives, coming up on the blind side, caught me by 
the arm and with a mumbled introduction thrust 
me into the heart of the fire. 


Without any warning at all I heard myself 
telling her not to worry. ‘Miss Horne—’ it came 
out in a bubbling gabble—‘at the age of fifteen I 
was so tall you couldn’t see me sideways and I 
had my hair parted in the middle and my stammer 
was so bad I couldn’t even say cat without losing 
my balance and falling down. So, please,’ I begged 
her, please don’t worry about how you look be- 
caus¢ you look absolutely marvellous anyway—.° 


Very little of this jagged exposé can have come 
through to Miss Horne, but she must have seen 
that it was well meant, and was relieved. She took 
my hand. ‘Would you come and talk to me,’ she 
said, ‘quietly, over here?’ 


I talked to her, all right. There was something 
about the softened tigress that opened the flood- 
gates a mile wide. We sat hand in hand in the 
window-seat, and in the space of twenty minutes 
Miss Horne spoke no word. There was no room. I 
ranged far back over my past, spread myself in 
minute detail over the present and was launching 
out into a compendious estimate of my possible 
future when her husband appeared with the polite 
suggestion that it was time for them to dine. He 
was so gentle and bearded and kind I made him 
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sit down, too. Several buried memories had come 
to me about my nursery days. 


I wrote about someone else for the following 
Sunday. When the time came to marshal my facts 
I found I'd had no opportunity to gather a single 
one about Miss Horne. 

* 


And yet—and yet it has not all been failure 
and frustration, for was there not one great coup 
that is still talked about with bated breath when 
and wherever newsmen gather for a half of bitter 
in the Street of Ink? I refer, of course, to my 
world-exclusive interview, at the very height of the 
Princess Margaret marriage crisis, with none 
other than Peter Townsend—the man that all the 
others couldn't catch. 


I had him cornered for two days in, of all 
places, the Shaftesbury Hotel, right in the heart 
of W1. Remorselessly, I pounded away at him 
with loaded questions, while the crowds milled 
round Clarence House, but a scant half-mile away. 


‘How do you think the public will receive some- 
thing as revolutionary as this?’ 


‘How, for Heaven’s sake, did you ever manage 
to get yourself into such an extraordinary posi- 
tion?’ 

‘If the whole perilous enterprise turns out to 
be a failure, what are your chances of saving your 
own neck?’ 

The Peter Townsend I was grilling was the 
interpreter to the National Theatre Company of 
Communist China, which had happily swung into 
town just at the right moment. He was a tall, shy 
young Quaker, prematurely grey, who'd done a 
lot of good work with ambulance units in Outer 
Mongolia. Towards the end of the second day— 
it was the very devil to get him to make the right 
sort of answers—he suddenly saw what I was at, 
and shut up like a clam. But by then I'd got quite 
enough to write a whole column interview which 
only revealed in the very last paragraph that we 
hadn’t exactly got hold of the right man. 


As a matter of fact, I'd a considerable battle 
with the chief sub to stop him cutting this para- 
graph out. He couldn’t bring himself to face the 
disappointment it contained. ‘I don’t know what 
the Chinese National Theatre’s got to do with it,’ 
he said, sponging the blemish from his mind, ‘but 
if you want it I suppose we'll have to leave it in.’ 

And that, to my rage, is how the other newsmen 
feel about it, too, when we fall to reminiscing in 
the Fleet Street stews. ‘Great story, Pat,’ they say 
sincerely, sticking up a thumb. ‘Pity, though, you 
added that par about the Chinese National 
Theatre. It didn’t really jell.’ 


As from now, I think I'll scrub it myself. 
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TELEPHONE-TAPPING 

Sir,—Your decision to publicise again the question 
of telephone-tapping is to be congratulated. Much 
of the frustration felt by those people alarmed at 
the current unfortunate distrust and unpopularity of 
the police is highlighted by this episode, in which 
indignation exhausts itself like a bull before the 
matador, If you go for the police, you are up 
against the Home Office; and if you go for the 
Home Office, you are told the Home Secretary has 
no power to interfere in the ufairs of the police. 

An inquiry has been promised, but it is doubtful 
if anyone reposes great faith in it. No inquiry can 
ever be a substitute for a point of principle affirmed 
and acted upon. But the point of principle is never 
affirmed, never acted on and never conceded by the 
Government. Points of principle are no concern of 
the police. Policemen are the same the whole world 
over; we do not have, by and large, a better police 
force than those of other countries because our 
policemen are nicer, but because our governments 
have greater respect for the liberties of the subject. 
The police are a disciplined public service, like 
the army, the navy and the air force, and as such 
subject to the rule of law and controi by the Govern- 
ment. It cannot be too often said that the present 
situation is the fault of the Government, not of 
the police, and I am writing as a supporter of the 
present Government, It is the fault of successive weak 
Home Secretaries, 

Mr. Butler is a politician in a position of strength 
because he is widely believed to represent the pro- 
gressive section of the Conservative Party. Probably 
if he had not been so cautious in the past he would 
already be Prime Minister. Is it possible that for 
similar reasons. he is going to let us down again? 
—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN HARVEY 
55 Addison Road, W14 


Sir,—As the telephone-tapping controversy has 
broken out afresh, let me interpolate a few remarks 
on the gross unfairness of proceedings before com- 
mittees of Privy Councillors. As you are aware, 
statements made before these bodies enjoy a qualified 
privilege so far as the laws of defamation are con- 
cerned and are not tested for veracity according to 
the established rules of evidence. In my case, jet 
me quote what Sir Hartley Shawcross said to me 
when I appeared before the Bar Council in 
February, 1957. He said: ‘You are not being accused 
of going to parties with Hill, you are being accused 
of acting in a way which might perhaps have been 
appropriate for a solicitor who was prepared to 
act for a man of this kind but which was quite 
unsuitable for a barrister.’ 

Then in a letter which he wrote to me longhand 
and marked ‘Private,’ and of which he kept a copy, 
later handed over to the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, 
he concluded with these words: 

‘Il know the temptations and pitfalls of the Bar 
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and I am very sorry for the position in which 
you find yourself, 
Yours sincerely, 
Hartley Shawcross.’ 

Compare, if you will, and reconcile. if you can, 
these statements with those attributed to Sir Hartley 
in Paragraph 96 of the Birkett Report, in which it 
was stated: 

‘Apart from the evidence contained in the tele- 
phone intercepts, there was a great deal of addi- 
tional evidence in Sir Hartley’s possession concerning 
Mr. Marrinan which in Sir Hartley’s view directly 
affected the integrity of the Bar and the proper ad- 
ministration of justice.’ 

So you see we are back to Humpty-Dumpty again 
and;,.words mean what you choose them to mean, 
all according to the venue.—Yours faithfully, 

PATRICK MARRINAN 
9 Seaforth Lodge, Barnes, SW13 
THE CYPRUS BASES 
Sir.—Your editorial comment on the Cyprus bases 
is particularly pertinent in view of their constitutional 
status. Our right to these bases forms an integral 
part of the treaty of guarantee between the United 
Kingdom, Greece, Turkey and the Republic of 
Cyprus, which treaty is itself entrenched in the new 
Republic’s Basic Structure agreed on at Ziirich., 

This basic structure has twenty-seven articles, all 
of which, according to the terms of reference of the 
Joint Commission now sitting in Nicosia, must be 
incorporated in substance in the draft constitution. 
Yet—and here is the really significant point—there 
is no provision anywhere in the basic structure for 
their modification or amendment. It follows, there- 
fore, that our right to bases in Cyprus is an unalter- 
able part of the Republic’s Constitution, 

It also follows that it is legally impossible for the 
British Government ever to give up these bases 
without running the risk of precipitating a constitu- 
tional crisis in Cyprus, a situation which could well 
be a permanent obstacle to their evacuation irrespec- 
tive of strategic considerations. 

Two basic questions would seem to arise from all 
this. First, is it wise in these days of rapid change 
to give -a permanent legal validity to any matter 
of foreign or defence policy? Secondly, does the 
British Government fully realise all that is involved 
in according this dubious privilege to our bases in 
Cyprus? —Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD FEILDEN 
13 Holden Road, Reedle vy, Burnley, Lancs 


THE MONSTER OF PICCADILLY CIRCUS 


Sir,—Your contributor Mr. Bernard Levin is so 
familiar with the inside of other people’s minds that 
he could with advantage have told a little more about 
the ‘frustration and bitterness’ among London County 
Council architects and planners. 

My own contact with them suggests that the high 
turnover among professional staff is due in an im- 
portant measure to the inadequate pay they receive. 
The maximum for the professional entry grade (archi- 
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tect/planner/engineer/etc.) is £895 and promotion to 
the next grade guarantees only £1,135 after seven 
years’ service. 

Nearly two years ago this Association put in a 
claim for better pay and prospects on the ground 
that these were necessary to attract and retain first- 
class professional staff tor the important work for 
which the Council is responsible. 

To that claim a totally unacceptable reply was 
made this summer. It was rejected and the Ceuncil 
is believed to be having new thoughts. 


But the claim remains unsatisfied and the Council 
fails to get, or to keep, the staff it needs.—Y ours faith- 
fully, 


LAURENCE WELSH 
Secretary, London County Council 
Staff Association 
Room B73, The County Hall, 
Westminster Bridge, SE1 
* 


Sir,—Mr. Bernard Levin is wonderful! He devotes 
some thousands of words in your issue of December 
4 informing us that public ownership is irrelevant. On 
December 11 he devotes some thousands more 
making out the best case for public control of the 
land that I have ever read.— Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD CLEMENTS 


Tribune, 222 The Strand, WC2 
* 


Sirn,—Mr. Bernard Levin (with whom my only dif- 
ference of opinion so far has been about his desire, 
on the principle of the freedom of the subject, to 
have the whole country ankle-deep in litter) should, 
I think (unless. as may well be the case, his services 
are so valuable that you dare not administer to him 
the slightest rebuke), be gently (but firmly) told to 
limit (with a view to retaining the goodwill. and 


preserving the good temper—even the sanity—of his - 


readers) the number and length (and also the com- 
plexity) of his (often quite avoidable) parenthetical 
interpolations.—Y ours faithfully, 

WILFRID TYLDESLEY 
5 North View, Wimbledon, SW19 


* 


Sir,— Bernard Levin has performed a national service 
in informing the public of the facts of the Monico 
site, and exposing the intricate and irresponsible 
negotiations between Cotton and the LCC. 

We live in Regency Victoria Square off Buckingham 
Palace Road, immediately behind Gorringe’s store. 
Some weeks ago I received a letter from the LCC 
saying that Gorringe’s was to be demolished, and that 
a new building was planned; residents of the square 
were invited to visit County Hall and comment upon 
the proposed design. On receipt of this letter I went 
to County Hall and from amongst many scrolls one 
was unfurled revealing a drawing that resembled a 
segment of an orange. That was all that was revealed 
except that it would be 208 feet high: this means that 
our neighbourhood will be bereft of light and sun- 
shine. Questioning produced the curious information 
that the building was not yet designed. Do the 
developers wish to gain the acquiescence of a docile 
public at this early stage to confront us then with a 
fait accompli that may well resemble the Cotton 
atrocity? 

It would be interesting to know if other sites ar 
being so surreptitiously planned.—Yours faithfully. 

ANN FLEMING 
16 Victoria Square, SWI 


ASKING FOR AIR ACCIDENTS 

Sir,—The voice of Major Oliver Stewart is one of the 
most respected in aviation journalism and it is: with 
some timidity that we venture to suggest his article, 
‘Asking for Air Accidents,’ is misleading and mis- 
chievous. 

Major Stewart appears to have two main themes, 
neither of which is related to his conclusion. Firstly 
he states that airline operators reduce fares by 
increasing aircraft payloads, This is not true. Airlines 
are able to reduce fares because each successive 
generation of airliners enables them to reduce costs. 
Airlines, not unnaturally, have always pursued a 


policy of filling their aeroplanes to the permitted 
‘capacity with revenue-earning loads and a careful 
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examination of the facts yields no indication that 
this is a startling new departure as Major Stewart 
suggests. The pressure for lower fares comes from 
two main sources..New and larger aeroplanes pro- 
vide an opportunity for transporting greater numbers 
of people, and the increase in speed means that the 
aeroplanes can do a greater number of journeys 
in a year. The only way to fill these aeroplanes is to 
increase demand by offering cheaper prices. The im- 
portant fact is that, whether the aeroplane is carrying 
a number of well-dined businessmen at somebody 
else’s expense, or a larger number of middle-class 
holiday-makers at their own expense, it is still operat- 
ing to the same stringent safety standards. Major 
Stewart’s other theme is that the minimum per- 
formance criteria for a modern jet airliner should be 
not lower than those of the Comet 4, largely based 
on the fact that the Comet 4’s climb-away after take- 
off is spectacular. Now the Comet 4 is a very high- 
quality aeroplane, but this thesis is just like saying 
that the London bus is unsafe because it does not 
have the acceleration of a Jaguar sports car, 

At the end of the article Major Stewart says that 
it is his opinion that the airfield performances recom- 
mended by ICAO are inadequate. He is entitled to 
his view although many would disagree with it. but 
with all due respect, he is not entitled to describe 
aeroplanes which. are operating to ICAO safety 
standards as being overloaded and unsafe. There does 
not seem to be very much logic in using a conclusion 
to support an argument used to reach a conclusion. 
Major Stewart says that because the standards are 
inadequate the risks are increasing and this demon- 
strates that the standards are inadequate. 

It is to be deplored that a journel of the stature of 
the Spectator should allow so ill-balanced a case to 
be presented, particularly against ICAO which repre- 
sents all that is best in international co-operation. 
ICAO was set up under the aegis of the UN and its 
independent technicians work to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the world’s air travellers. Its standards are 
respected and observed by governments and airlines 
alike. We wonder if Major Stewart has submitted 
his views to the technical committees of IATA and 
ICAO before trying them out on the general public. 
It would be a pity if the travelling public should lose 
confidence in the integrity of the operators, the manu- 
facturers and the independent Air Registration Board, 
none of whom would be party to any attempt to lower 
safety standards. In fact they are all seeking to 
improve them.—Y ours faithfully, 

DAVID HOLLINGS 
, PETER GARNER 
12 Abinger Avenue, Cheam, Surrey 


TV TUBES 
Sir.—Your correspondent Mr. Wyner, Press Officer 
to Mullard Ltd., would have been more convincing 
if he had given some statistics regarding the life of 
TV tubes, rather than the simple statement that the 
makers guarantee them for a year and some last 
longer. Presumably by now the tube-makers have 
these figures and surely the public have a right to 
know how long beyond a year their tubes can be 
expected to last.—Yours faithfully, 

JOAN H. COLEMAN 
22 Lancaster Road, Birkdale, Southport 


MOORES’ CODE 


Sin—tIn an article by Simon Hodgson in the 
Spectator, December 4, concerning the John Moores 
Liverpool Exhibition, he suggested that the artists 
who won prizes were put in a humiliating position 
in having to go to Liverpool to collect their cheques 
from John Moores ‘cap in hand.’ 

As one of the artists, may I say that I felt no 
humiliation on receiving my prize of £500. We were 
invited with our wives to the opening of the exhibi- 
tion to meet Mr. Moores so that he could congratulate 
us personally and that we might meet his friends in 
Liverpool who are interested in the arts. 

Having accepted his kind invitation I, with others, 
was met at Euston Station by Mr. Moores’s personal 
Tepresentative who had already made all travelling 
afrangements so that we could move from London 
to The Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, in the fastest 
and smoothest manner, 

At the Gallery we were received by our host and 
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thanked for coming. All arrangements for comfort- 
able accommodation at the Adelphi Hotel had been 
made for us and at a modest supper party we met 
people of Liverpool interested in the arts. I was 
particularly pleased to have the opportunity of meet- 
ing several distinguished Liverpool citizens. 

We were presented at the supper party with our 
cheques by Mr. John Moores and congratulated by 
the French Ambassador. 

If this is ‘indecent’ then I fail to understand the 
meaning of the word.—Y ours faithfully, 

WILLIAM SCOTT 
12 Editha Mansions, Edith Grove, SW10 


REALLY, SMITH! 


Sir,—Towards the end of his interesting rie of 
Lord Birkenhead’s new book, Brian Inglis réfers to 
‘FE’s’ attitude on the subject of the succession ot 
Gordon Hewart to the Chief Justiceship. Lloyd 
George, he remarks, sought to appoint a new Chief 
Justice on the understanding that he should resign 
as soon as the Attorney-General, Hewart, ‘felt ready 
to take his place.’ 

This is not quite an exact description of the 
position. As I showed in Hewart’s biography The 
Chief, there was no office he coveted more in his 
life than the Chief Justiceship. The trickery con- 
cerning the appointment was divided between Lloyd 
George and Reading, and Birkenhead supported 
Hewart strongly in his claim for the office. It might 
be argued that Birkenhead should have resigned 
when Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrence was put in as a 
stop-gap, but certainly not when Hewart finaily 
stepped up. 

Since the publication of my book I have been 
interested in the statement made in many quarters 
and repeated by Mr. Inglis that Hewart was wrong 
to regard the Chief Justiceship as his ‘of right’ when 
he was Attorney-General and it fell vacant. 

Perhaps he was wrong, but the fact remains that 
in 1921 nobody said a word in dispute. King George 
V, Lloyd George, Birkenhead, Carson and Hewart 
himself all accepted without question MHewart’s 
assumption that if the Chief Justiceship fell vacant 
while he was Attorney-General his succession was 
automatic.—Y ours faithfully, 

ROBERT JACKSON 
49 Cumberland Mansions, Bryanston Square, W1 


CRIME AND SIN 

Sir,—Monica Furlong, in her article “Crime and 
Canterbury,’ soft-pedals Dr. Fisher’s recent remarks 
on adultery by saying that he suggested tentatively 
‘that the State might do worse than take a long cool 
look at adultery, since in most cases it inflicted as 
much suffering on other people as other acts classi- 
fied as crimes... .’ But to suggest that the State 
take a ‘long cool look’ at anything implies that it 
should do so with a view to introducing legislation 
—and this, no more, was the substance of the press 
reports of Dr. Fisher’s speech. 

If adultery were to be made a criminal offence, 
it seems fairly clear that it would increase suffering 
rather than prevent it; many children can be kept 
in ignorance of the adultery of a parent, but this 
would be impossible if their parents’ misdeeds were 
reported in the press. 

To say, as Miss Furlong does, that a law against 
adultery could never be enforced is just too optimis- 
tic; not universally enforced perhaps, but enforced 
here and there in the same way as the law against 
homosexuality—and it might be remembered that 
when the Wolfenden Committee’s long, cool look 
on that question was debated in the House of Com- 
mons the debate was long but far from cool.—Yours 
faithfully, 

EVELYN SEYMER 
Coleraines, Little Baddow, Chelmsford, Essex 


INDETERMINATE SENTENCES 


Sir,—Christopher Hollis’s article on ‘Indeterminate 
Sentences’ in your issue of November 6 deserves more 
than the solitary letter you published after it from 
J. D. Benwell about the kind of person who should 
be placed on probation, if only because it fires the 
first shots in what is likely to be quite a serious battle 
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over the proposed extension of the Borstal system of 
indeterminate sentences to further categories of young 
offenders. Some rumbling was heard on the Labour 
side of the House of Commons a year ago, but 
nothing so outspoken as Mr. Hollis’s attack on the 
principle of indeterminacy has yet appeared to my 
knowledge. 

First, let us get a few facts straight. What is pro- 
posed is not an indeterminate sentence in the same 
sense that detention of a person during Her Majesty's 
pleasure or on a life sentence is indeterminate. There 
is a definite minimum and maximum period of deten- 
tion and it is within these limits that the sentence is 
indefinite. It would be preferable to describe such a 
sentence as an indefinite sentence, but unfortunately 


Official usage accepts the less desirable term. 


Secondly, it is not proposed to apply this as Mr. 
Hollis appears to think to detention in a detention 
centre, which will be for a definite period of three or 
six months, as the court sees fit to order. 

Thirdly, there are respectable precedents for this 
kind of sentence in the present Borstal system. All 
that is proposed is an extension of these to all young 
offenders whom the Courts wish to sentence to more 
than six months and less than three years. It will 
still be open to the Courts to choose a detention-centre 
sentence or a sentence of imprisonment for three years 
or longer. Mr. Hollis appears to have ignored the 
Borstal precedent altogether. 

There is a case to be made against indefinite sen- 
tences on other grounds than the rather dubious 
penology of Mr. Hollis, with all its loose use of the 
idea of retribution and rather superficial reasoning. 
Let us concede that it is difficult for the court to judge 
how long a period of training is necessary at the time 
of the sentence, as the exponents of the indeterminate 
sentence maintain. Nevertheless, I am inclined to 
agree with Mr. Hollis that it is important that the 
offender should know where he stands. 

But to use the maximum period, as he suggests, and 
allow for remission if the offender behaves well, 
would not solve the problem but simply create others. 
What is needed, I would suggest, is the setting up of 
a sentencing tribunal or board in connection with the 
reception procedure, whose duty it would be to 
assess the training period likely to be required and 
to let the lad know as soon as possible what the 
duration of his stay is likely to be. If this is impractic- 
able at the reception centre, it should be possible 
within the first six months’ detention—yYours faith- 
fully, 

J. E. HALL WILLIAMS 
The Law Department, 
The London School of Economics 
and Political Science 
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THE 


Occupational Therapy 


By ALAN 


Make Me An Offer. (New.)— 
Treasure Island. (Mermaid.) 
—The Amorous’ Prawn. 
(Saville.) 

Ir is not usually remembered, 
even by Mr. Mankowitz, that 
the first of Wolf Mankowitz’s 
dozen reputations was made as 
a savage, serious, moralistic New Critic. He was a 
Leavisite of the early post-war vintage. Disin- 
fected with enthusiasm, he would slip on his sur- 
gical coat, adjust his antiseptic mask, and pick up 
a work of art in sterile tongs for examination. By 
the time he had finished his dissection, it was diffi- 
cult to determine what species the victim was, let 
alone who he was. This apprenticeship taught Mr. 
Mankowitz never to waste a by-product. Having 
borrowed his glowing coal, he huffed and puffed 
it white hot. He then flogged the gas and the tar 
at a profit, and used the left-over coke to keep 
himself warm. Make Me An Offer has passed 
through every metamorphosis except an epic 
poem. 

It is constructed, with characteristic Man- 
kowitzian generosity, to provide the maximum 
number of work-hours for a generation of un- 
employed PhDs. Never can a musical have 
packed into book and lyrics so many OK names 
for the Left-wing pedant. Veblen and Marx are 
paraphrased in demotic coffee-bar epigrams. One 
song even begins ‘According to Jeremy Ben- 
tham . . .’ and a Jewish dealer offers to provide 
‘the entire history of commerce while standing 
on one leg.’ All the action is veneered with a 
self-consciously brutal cynicism and embossed 
with comments like ‘the world is an economic 
hospital—everyone does a different kind of 
basket-work as occupational therapy.’ The inten- 
tion appears to be to make Brecht sound by com- 
parison like Bertolt Douglas Home. 

Mr. Mankowitz, the Downing College old boy, 
rarely misses an Opportunity to plug one of the 
seven types of ambiguity. When the hero’s wife 
tells her husband, ‘I’ve had my bellyful,’ we are 
meant to realise that the dead metaphor has been 
given a kick of life by our knowledge that she is 
pregnant. As a money-maker, Mr. Mankowitz is 
ever ready to take a hint. As an artist, he still 
has not learned how to give one. Make Me An 
Offer suffers icontinually from his didactic glib- 
ness, from his insistence that his anti-commercial 
commercials must not be over-interrupted by 
entertainment. Still, only Wolf Mankowitz would 
dare force a middle-class audience to accept 
WEA commonplaces as witty inventions. Only 
Wolf would consider making a comic scene out of 
unfaithful husband ringing up his wife with thin 
excuses for absence in the presence of his new 
mistress. Make Me An Offer, like his Expresso 
Bongo, pioneers farther along the trail towards 
the satirical, contemporary, tough-minded British 
musical we are all waiting for. 

Its relative failure is not all his fault—the whole 
production still has an amateurish, self-satisfied 
look and sound to it. Miss Littlewood is perhaps 
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too like Mankowitz to be the ideal director. She 
is at her best in imprinting meaning and style 
upon the formless, yeasty dough of a Behan or a 
Delaney. Make Me An Offer is directed with a 
curious uncertainty of emphasis—the players are 
yeyet sure whether they are acting or singing 
whether they are communicating with us through 
each other or belting the message direct across the 
orchestra. The music and lyrics of Monty Norman 
and David Heneker, except in the rousing saloon- 
bar choruses of Portobello Road, or the ambi- 
tious lilting pathos of / Want a Lock-up, never 
seem to have enough backbone to carry the weight 
of social criticism they have to support. Both the 
wife and the mistress (Diana Coupland and Dilys 
Laye) are miscast. Miss Coupland looks sweet and 
dewy enough but her voice gets muffled some- 
where among the curtains. Miss Laye is far too 
determinedly kittenish and her fixed soubrette 
grin made my jaws ache just to watch it. Daniel 
Massey makes an engaging impact as the sham- 
bling innocent hero, but it is the minor characters 
who are really stamped with the genuine Little- 
wood hall-mark—Sheila Hancock, the frustrated, 
feckless spinster dreaming of being feck-worthy, 
Roy Kinnear, the twitching oaf of a scrap-dealer, 
and Victor Spinetti, the American snapper-up 
of over-considered trifles. 

Most of Miss Littlewood’s productions tart 
themselves up too much for their outings up West. 
1 prefer them in their headscarves and curlers 
down at Stratford East. Make Me An Offer has 
been polished around the edges—Voytek’s witty, 
Stylish sets are better than ever—but it really 
needs to be dismantled and rebuilt from the foun- 
dations upwards. London's next most eastern 
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theatre, the Mermaid by Blackfriars Bridge, is 
staging Treasure Island for Christmas. When | 
say staging, I mean staging—this must be the 
best-equipped theatre in Britain. Raised only a 
few inches above the lowest foot level of the 
steeply-raked auditorium, the stage stretches from 
wall to wall without proscenium arch or curtains, 
Here the sets (practical, solid and attractive con- 
structions by Sean Kenny) have a life of their own, 
The Admiral Benbow Inn turns itself into the 
Hispaniola. The stockade can be rearranged to 
suit any eye-view. The small boats are rowed 
backwards and forwards on the tide of the revolv- 
ing stage. The Mermaid Treasure Island is in 
three-dimensional CinemaScope. 

For those who know and admire the book, this 
is jolly, simple-minded, party-charades eniertain- 
ment. As a play, it hardly exists: one event 
follows another with the speed and precision of a 
gallop of circus ponies. Most of the chill, lonely, 
other-worldly horror of the novel has gone and 
the acting is not much above the level of a posse 
of enthusiastic uncles. Bernard Miles, as Long 
John Silver, is a pantomime figure but effectively 
odd and oddly effective in his own fashion of 
jovial blackguardism. 

The Amorous Prawn is about an English 
General Bilko who turns his army quarters 
into a posh hotel. It contains just about enough 
undemanding slapstick to fill a television half- 
hour and has one well-turned, hand-made comic 
caricature by the Scottish comedian Stanley Bax- 
ter as a sort of Corporal Slasher MacGreen. For 
the rest, there are only the usual depressingly 
obvious parody Americans and Miss Evelyn Laye 
aeting the lady with the paralysing slowness and 
exaggerated miming of an English tourist on a 
day trip asking the way to Boulogne. Anthony 
Kimmins, the author, is apparently an expert on 
British Service life—it seems a pity that he should 
turn so much of his joke on the mistaken belief 
that the Secretary of State for War is a member 
of the Cabinet. 


At Your Local 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


THE days when it showed a bit 
of oneupmanship to see a 
French film went long ago. 
Festivals flourish (a man I know 
who goes to them all barely sees 
his family between May and 
October, and has just finished 
the year’s last fling, at Aca- 
pulco). Even if ‘we don’t go to them we have 
detailed reports, extracts from the films shown 
on television, and, in October, the cream of them 
neatly skimmed off for us by the London Festival 
of Festivals. Most things we hear about we 
eventually see; not dubbed, as happens barbar- 
ously, but as a matter of course, in so many 
countries; and not just through film societies, those 
valuable but specialist groups that tie you to par- 
ticular dates: public cinemas like the Everyman, 
the Academy and (recently) the Paris-Pullman 
follow the international patterns, show seasons of 





single directors, styles, countries, connect and 
arrange and fill in the backgrounds, bring back 
what one has missed, find a place for foreign 
documentaries. No one need be limited to the 
local; and the fact that the international scene is 
reported so fully in the press shows that few 
people want to be. 

My immediate business, though, is the year’s 
general film-going, things I have seen that every- 
one else can see; not the festival films but the 
general releases: a narrower pattern but this year 
an exciting one. Last Christmas I wrote, more 
sibylline than certain, “Britain seems to be taking 
a breather before (one hopes) greater things.’ Well, 
they came. The best news this year is local. What 
we had long been walloping as the weary, out- 
worn, Outdated British industry produced two 
films at least that belonged to the world-we live 
in: two out of the 250-odd I have seen during the 
year, but enough to keep me cheerful about British 
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prospects at least for the past six months. No I 
don’t (as faithful readers may recall) mean I’m 
All Right, Jack: 1 mean Jack Clayton’s Room at 
the Top and Tony Richardson’s Look Back in 
Anger, which were not photographed versions of 
their originals but films in their own right that 
made more of the originals, that set one cheering 
because they were authentic, because they broke 
away from the shabby-gentility of our screen con- 
ventions till now. At another level J. Lee Thomp- 
son’s tough charmer Tiger Bay and Val Guest's 
tough anti-charmer Expresso Bongo shared some- 
thing of the same vitality; so did the Launder and 
Gilliat half-cock political joke Left, Right and 
Centre: and so, little though I liked it, did the 
year’s sociological wonder-boy, the Boulting /’m 
All Right, Jack, which hit off not so much any 
national truth as a national mood, and has had 
politicians and leader-writers invoking Jack ever 
since, and Time calling it the ‘I'm All Right Jack 
election.” So things begin to look bright: at long, 
long last our films seem to be talking for us, show- 
ing uS as we are today, our character as well as 
our social behaviour, our hearts as well as our 
lives, not the way we hoped or were thought by 
others to be, but the way we can recognise our- 
selves. 

Two years ago something similar happened, 
and on a bigger scale, in Hollywood. Two Christ- 
mases ago seven of my ‘Best Ten’ were American 
films; the new Hollywood spirit scraped off 
the make-up and saw people as human, vulner- 
able, and important. Little of that appears in 
my present list: The Savage Eve scraped off the 
make-up to find people inhumanly loathsome, and 
ends not so much with reconciliation as with slush; 
Anatomy of a Murder, Compulsion, Hitchcock 
back at his old tricks in North by North-West, 
were all basically thrillers at a high but glossy 
level; some good Westerns turned up again, the 
best of them Wyler’s huge and highly likeable Big 
Country; and there was the gayest musical for 
ages, Vincente Minelli’s Gigi. 

From Europe: Sweden sent us Bergman: early, 
middle and late Bergman, the latest being The 
Face, a spooky and incomprehensible half-parody 
of the Bergman world and mystique; France, in 
the throes of a revival of technique and spirit 
labelled (for export, simplification and the press, 
rather as our AYMs were) the ‘new wave,’ sent 
us Claude Chabrol’s thin-lipped view of the self- 
decadent Sorbonne young, The 
Cousins; what was to my mind the year’s most 
Over-rated piece of purple passion, Louis Malle’s 
The Lovers; and, one of my year’s favourites, 
Jean-Paul de Chanois’s The Case of Dr. Laurent, 
a plea for the practice of natural childbirth. 

Italy sent Fortunella, another vehicle for 
Masina and Franca Marzi, with Fellini’s spirit 
and script but in fact directed by Eduardo de 
Filippo; de Sica’s Gold of Naples, cut almost to 
bits but what was left wonderfully stylist; Greece, 
Michael Cacoyannis’s grave picture of a modern 
Athenian tragedy, A Matter of Dignity. 

Hungary sent a melancholy piece of social 
observation, sub-section European-provincial-life, 
A Sunday Romance; Poland, Andrzej Wajda’s 
Sequel to his physically more terrifying Kanal, 
Ashes and Diamonds, which managed to make 
the rather less violent post-war world seem worse 
than even the siege of Warsaw—its hopelessness 
more complex, its loyalties more divided. 
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Siamese Twins 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


AT this rate even the old 
Wagnerites may take heart and 
look forward to having Grane 
f> restored to them (in spite of 
ann Madame Leider’s ‘lo 
arguments, published recently, 
in favour of a Ring ohne Ross). 
Three horses on the London 
operatic stage within twenty-four hours is some- 
thing I did not think I would live to see. At the 
Adelphi on Tuesday last week, in L’Elisir 
d’ Amore, there was the faithful old grey, which 
must have heard the work more times than I care 
to contemplate, standing patiently between the 
shafts of Dulcamara’s cart. On Wednesday Signor 
Zeffirelli furnished both Cavalleria and Pagliacci 
with a horse apiece, and different horses to boot 
—a spruce little black animal for the religious pro- 
cession in ‘Cav,’ a more modest brown nag to 
draw the travelling theatre in ‘Pag.’ 

That is just about the sum of the similarity 
between Covent Garden and the Adelphi. I con- 
fess | had expected to find all the taste at Covent 
Garden and all the blood and guts (which not 
being in good taste are not traditionally native to 
English opera) at the Adelphi. But Covent Garden 
surprised and delighted us by walking off with 
both qualities, leaving the Adelphians with little 
to offer but the spectacle of the wheels of the 
Italian tradition still turning with no one to grease 
them and giving the show as a whole, with all its 
technical negligence and artistic senility, a kind 
of redeeming ease and somnambulistic com- 
petence which are unknown to its English equiva- 
lent. We should not forget, with the scars left by 
the old Carl Rosa barely healed, that when it 
comes to bad opera, the English or the Italian 
variety, there is no doubt which we choose. But 
on Wednesday the rout of the invaders by British 
forces under Condottiere Zeffirelli was complete. 

I will not linger over the fate of the unfortunate 
Miss Neri except to say that booing of the scale 
and lack of inhibition that greeted her first-night, 
and only-night, appearance as Adina‘in L’Elisir 
presumes a claim to a certain discrimination on 
the part of the audience, a claim that was totally 
disqualified by the failure of the house on the 
previous night to give the equally egregious 
Musetta of Maria dalla Spezia her legitimate share 
of the bird. Miss dalla Spezia was allowed in the 
heart of discriminating London to get away scot- 
free with a performance of a tinkling silliness that 
would have been unacceptable in the sleazy saloon 
of a second-feature Western that it so curiously but 
vividly suggested. She sang the notes (with a kind 
of shrilly genteel tee-hee that was fearsome to 
behold and to hear) whereas Miss Neri, perhaps 
because, as Tagliavini the tenor put it, ‘she was 
overwhelmed by singing with me,’ progressively 
lost touch with the formalities of intonation. But 
for anyone who judges a performance as a whole 
and not in terms of mere vulgar accuracy, there 
was no doubt which of the two performances was 
the more profoundly bad. 

Miss Neri produced her weeny harmless voice 
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with a feebleness worthy of a third-year student at 
the Royal College of Music, and she should cer- 
tainly not have ventured on this stage; but at least 
until her nerve cracked and the house scented 
fear like a pack of hyenas, she acted with a certain 


‘freshness and charm and a far from rudimentary 


idea of the part. I make this comparison because it 
seems to me that in gunning for an obvious sitting 
target the house and the critics missed a much 
more worthy and offensive one, and because, by 
an ironic twist, it was la Spezia who stepped into 
the role of the stricken Neri after the first-night 
debacle. 

For the rest, it was sad to see that fine bulfo 
Italo Tajo consigned to the minor role of Colline 
in La Bohéme while mediocrity flourished and 
flaunted itself all around. He played it with a kind 
of cynical panache and negligent, shambling 
grandeur that contrived both to reduce his col- 
leagues’ efforts to pigmy size and to dissociate him 
from any complicity in the hash that was being 
made of the opera. 

At Covent Garden not all the art of Zeffirelli 
can any longer disguise the fact that Cavalleria 
Rusticana is a parasite in.the modern opera house 
and has kept going solely by battening on the 
superior musical and dramatic strength of 
Pagliacci. These Siamese twins really must be 
separated; and if the weaker dies from the opera- 
tion, its demise cannot seriously be regretted. 
Mascagni could squeeze out a long fat tune and 
orchestrate it in the lush late nineteenth-century 
fashion, but he could not write music fitted in 
pace and fire and bite to the naked drama of a 
peasant crime passionnel ina Sicilian village. His 
orchestra, weighed down with motives heavily 
‘significant’ of this and that, and made to bear far 
too large a share of the dramatic burden, hardly 
ever has anything sufficiently pithy to say. 

Even when ‘Cav’ is played and sung con fuoco, 
as they do at Covent Garden, the disparity be- 
tween the violence and tension of the plot and the 
broad, rather sluggish pulse of the musical inven- 
tion is fatally wide. It was not until a truly blood- 
chilling shriek from offstage announced that the 
tenor had been slain—whereupon Miss Shuard, 
eyeballs wildly bulging, lurched terrifyingly to- 
wards the rapidly narrowing gap in the front cur- 
tains—that my attention was fully galvanised; and 
that was a good hour and twenty minutes too late. 

There is, of course, Zeffirclli’s wonderful décor 
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to feast one’s eyes on. We hear a lot about his use 
of cinema realism; but the multiplicity of realistic 
details—the meticulously lifelike Easter proces- 
sion to the church, the villagers on their balconies 
beating carpets at first light, the slow, superbly 
gradual and majestic progress of the rising sun 
on the rough stuccoed roofs, the fountain with its 
thin gush of water—is controlled so carefully and 
tactfully with an eye for the opera as a whole that 
it almost never gets in the way. And in Pagliacci 
it has something to exercise its arts on. ‘Pag, as a 
melodrama, is an example of a fairly low type of 
opera, but of that type it is surely a masterpiece. 
Zeffirelli is not afraid to give us a full-blooded 
romantic sunset at the end of the first part, with 
Jon Vickers silhouetted grimly against it; but the 
scene is made so beautiful and so precise in its 
poetic detail that it both charms the senses and 
redoubles the dramatic force of this moment. 
As far as I noticed Signor Zeffirelli only once 
uses the cupola spotlight, and that is to catch in 
a sudden glare the blanched clown’s mask of 
Geraint Evans’s Tonio, thrust through the curtain 
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at the opening of the Prologue. Mr. Evans is at 
his brilliant best, and in richer voice than before, 
a peasant Iago, hunched and hobbling and living 
the part to the finest twitch of his awkward limbs 
or darting glint of his black, sad eyes. His 
attempted rape of Nedda is a superbly vivid piece 
of acting, and there is a memorable glimpse of 
him flitting grotesquely,-but noiselessly, away 
from the meeting place of Nedda and Silvio with 
a struggling gipsy child clutched under one arm. 
Hugh Beresford’s Silvio is frankly feeble; and 
though Joan Carlyle plays Nedda with a spitfire 
intensity with which I had never credited her, her 
voice is much too light and thin for the part. Mr. 
Vickers, on the other hand, is in his element as 
Canio, giving, in the last scene especially, a for- 
midable impression of controlled volcanic rage 
which anyone who saw his Don José will imme- 
diately recognise. All in all, if ‘Cav’ and ‘Pag’ had 
to be done (and with such great nineteenth- 
century operas as Benvenuto Cellini unproduced 
at Covent Garden I am not entirely convinced 
that they had to be), this was the way to do them. 


Changing Guard 


By PETER 


It was the best of years, it was 
' the worst of years. It was the 
(SR year of Science International 
Q and Cannonball. It was the year 

of Lifeline and of Overseas 
Press Club. Wt was the year Mr. 
Dimbleby combed his hair 
publicly on Panorama and Mr. 
Kee did not privately. It was the year Hancock 
triumphed in his own series, and Emrys Jones was 
not quite equipped to triumph as Mr. Polly, a 
part that might have been written for Hancock. 
It was the year in which Labour’s successful 
political spectaculars did not avert Labour's spec- 
tacular political defeat. 

My private awards for the year would go to 
Pau! Scofield for his Pirandello Henry IV (I still 
remember that awful cry, half-groan, half-howl, 
when he met the girl he thought existed only in 
his imagination), and to Vivien Leigh for her 
Sabina in The Skin of Our Teeth, dismissing the 
years with a toss of the head and flutter of in- 
comparable eyelashes. Both these were superlative 
acting performances, as against innumerable 
players who were effectively lifelike in fiction. If 
I were a star-making film producer I would have 
thought the year’s best bet among unknowns was 
a striking cool blonde called Sheila Allen, who 
briefly illumined a play in which General Wolfit 
shot his soldier son in the first scene, which was 
about the same time that the author shot his bolt. 
The most interesting new play to come my way 
was Promenade, about Northern teenagers, a bit 
of nouvelle vague beating on the shore at Black- 
pool. In a good year for comics, I laughed most 
of all at Charlie Drake with his malevolent 
cherub’s face and knack of producing a jarring 
note in a sentimental moment. Among the major 
comedians (of whom, with Hancock and Jimmy 
Edwards also under contract, the BBC currently 
holds an unbeatable hand) he alone is purely 
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visual, and lost on radio. Far and away the 
funniest single turn was Zero Mostel’s pantomime 
of a hungover actor making up on Chelsea at 
Nine, wkich I hope has *<en filmed for posterity. 

But all these lists of bests and worsts are relative 
and far too simple. Over the year a vast amount 
of first-class acting, writing, and production goes 
into television, and nobody can see everything that 
goes out. In 1959 trends were mostly of a minor 
kind. The BBC’s experiments with modest variety 
series, especially in its two summer shows, came 
off much better than the expensive imported 
‘specials, though Perry Como, with his after- 
thought style of crooning, ambles amiably and 
perennially on. If a seasonal wish may be allowed, 
please could all variety departments do something 
about their male chorus dancers, and those prissy 
pants which fit so tight that, in Dylan Thomas's 
words, ‘their bums glitter like beacons’? 

Apart from Lord Beaverbrook’s memorable 
swipe at Alanbrooke, the Generals had another 
good year, culminating last week in a discussion 
on Murrow’s Small World between Montgomery, 
Clark and a German general, our chaps and the 
enemy’s chap, which may well have done more 
than a whole year’s written propaganda to make 
people determined never again to have a war. ‘One 
shouldn’t criticise the characters of commanders,’ 
said Montgomery. ‘I quite agree,’ said the Ger- 
man. For the rest, a country longing for peace was 
given frequent doses of Horrocks. It is hard to 
present a programme about war which does not 
depend on cheap tear-getting effects; a rare 
example was Robert Reid’s Battlefront (BBC) last 
week, re-creating the liberation of Paris. His 
account of the American company whortook their 
officer's body to be first into St. Lé conveyed 
exactly that note -which Horrocks misses, of 
respect without relish. The year’s most overtly 
pacifist preaching was in a play by Miss Mar- 
ghanita Laski. It was also the year’s worst play. 


1959 


The BBC which exists by virtue of dedication 
to the better things still has no regular programme 
about books, whereas ITV currently has two, 
notably ABC’s The Bookman, which is much 
improved on last season and sports a pleasantly 
opinionated anchor-man in J. W. Lambert. A-R 
documentaries have not shirked difficult subjects, 
such as Freud, and Granada’s Searchlight has 
often illuminated, but in this field BBC’s massive 
The Inheritors still holds the palm. (Incidentally, 
I owe Granada an apology for suggesting recently 
that the cubicles in which speakers sit for Who 
Goes Next? are not soundproof; apparently 
nobody ever suggested that they were.) Tonight 
(BBC) again kept it up wonderfully wel! for most 
of the year, but has had a rather desperate air of 
late—in one edition Alan Whicker was used no 
fewer than four times—and perhaps before long 
the mixture might be given a vigorous shake. In 
Panorama (BBC) the shake-up is long overdue, 
and the fact that Messrs. Day and Kennedy have 
wrought no great improvement suggests a behind- 
the-scenes paucity of ideas. 

What else happened in 1959? For much of the 
year A-R hired an uncompleted electrical adver- 
tisement in Piccadilly Circus which seemed to state 
that Associated Rediffusion presents the London 
Institute and Morris School of Hairdressing, 
which I naturally assumed to have some reference 
to Late Extra. (That programme’s title should be 
plural, anyway: what about all those people 
round the walls?) There were still Westerns in 
1959, and still more Westerns. Ivanhoe continued, 
and the BBC was rumoured to be considering a 
counter-attraction, Wivenhoe. Four Just Men 
proved to have no resemblance whatever to a 
book of the same name by Edgar Wallace, and 
The Third Man went hither-and-zither but no- 
where near Graham Greene’s story or Carol 
Reed's film. The Sportsview commentators (BBC) 
still shouted in exactly the same stentorian tones 
for defeat as for victory. Blown-up photographs 
became and remain the rage for all discussion 
programmes, and new producers discovered old 
tricks with split screens and shrinking dancers. 

In 1959 the interviewers worked overtime, and 
the man in the street never had it so good. We 
have suddenly discovered that we are a nation of 
character-actors with statements to make. In a 
bar recently I watched a young man carefully 
reading the Spectator (until he came to my piece, 
at which he put it in his pocket). I asked him why 
he read the paper, and he offered cogent reasons 
without the slightest surprise. And what, dared I 
ask, did he do? He was a tree-lopper; he lopped 
trees in Wimbledon. ‘To complete the picture,’ 
he added, ‘my agent thought my first two books 
brilliant but unpublishable, and has high hopes of 
the third.’ I might have been Mr. Whicker: tele- 
vision has made interviewees of us all. 

The year’s end sees a change of control at the 
BBC. Many of us have written harshly about Sir 
Ian Jacob on occasion, but as he goes it is only 
fair to say that in the opinion of some well 
qualified to judge from within he has been a 
much-maligned and underrated Director-General. 
Probably his military dislike of the press caused 
him to put on a wrong face in his personal public 
relations, and though he showed no signs of 
understanding the point of view of artists, he is 
said to have stood up to political pressure far 
more often than has been realised or allowed. 
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Top Books of 1959 


By JOHN COLEMAN 


N an embarrassingly rich year, my first choice 
| ieee unhesitatingly be Serge Gogov’s Carita 
(Fujiyama Press, Tokyo, 10 yen: £5 in plain cover, 
post free). Mr. Gogov’s longish novel follows the 
fortunes of a crippled zsthete, Rupert Rupert, and 
his astounding paramour, the eighty-three-year- 
old Carita, as they slowly perambulate from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats. There is something 
for just about everyone in this saga of doomed 
love: brilliant satire of the English scene (oh, 
those pubs they stay in!), acute understanding of 
the mechanics of geriatrics, and a witty control of 
language that puts most of our dour young 
moderns to shame. But perhaps this passage, from 
near the end of the first section, will indicate its 
quality more clearly than any words of mine: 

From the crepitating belly of my wheel chair 
(my rug-wrapped womb with a view!), | kept a 
yellow tumescent eye on my frantic darling as 
she crept to and fro, her fro so heartrendingly 
more essoufflé than her to, on octogenarian knee- 
bones in the gleaming arena of her playpen. I 
tinkled my little bell with glee and thought of the 
merriment ahead. Cara! Caries! Carissima! 
Once again she and I, the senescent peasant and 
her absurdly literate young master, would limp 
through the joys of “Usher, Usher, all fall down’ 
(my playpen, with its Poe-puns, is incor- 
rigible). . .. 
A chance for some enterprising English publisher 
here, surely? 

My second book of the year will surprise no one 
—Bruin’s long-awaited new novel, Room For 
Improvement (Eyre and Angels, 16s.). One 
doesn’t, as I hinted above, look for great linguistic 
distinction here: what one does expect, and 
superabundantly get, is a sense of the soot that 
hangs over our northern towns, the grimy squalor 
of those clog-chipped cobbles, the misery of ran- 
dom road-house nights. Tom Blunt, Mr. Bruin’s 
latest hero, emerges as a sort of latterday Sorel, 
lackadaisically picking at the stifling fabric of 
modern civilisation; and when he gets the glamor- 
ous Roedean daughter of the Town Clerk in the 
end it comes as a happy confirmation of some- 
thing or other. See how subtly Mr. Bruin catches 
Tom’s frightening trenchancy : 

‘Just look at them all, he said. ‘Markovitch 
Black and White to a man.’ 

She drew in her lips sharply and he caught a 
whiff of expensive shampoo from her hair. ‘Some 
of them are my friends,’ she said. ‘Anyway, 
you’re wrong. Rodney is State Express three fives 
and. Hugh couldn’t be more Capstan Full 
Strength. Just because you’re so beastly Craven 

Tom wasn’t listening. He jerked a stained 
finger towards the door. ‘Christ,’ he said, ‘here 
comes a bloody Gauloise filter tip!’ 

‘It’s Arnold and he doesn’t smoke.’ 


There was a nonplussed silence. Then ‘Tom 
brightened. ‘Well, he’s not Black Magic,’ he 
countered. ‘More like Fuller’s Assorted.’ 


For those with a taste for more affirmative 
literature—and I must confess to a weakness that 
way myself—Norman Jolly’s Kilburn High Road 
Story (Jolly, 16s.) will be making an admirable 
bulge in that Christmas stocking. This is a grand 
yarn in the old tradition; a panoramic picture of 
contemporary London and, specifically, of the folk 
who live, laugh, and love—and sometimes shed 
the odd tear—at the Kilburn Co-op. Mr. Jolly 
takes you into the skins of his motley crew as if 
they were so many rugs he flung over your shoul- 
ders. There is Mr. Aitchless, the store detective; 
his pretty daughter Mimsy, who has started 
coming in late of nights; Mr. Tagliatelli (Youva 
gotta priddy hice, Meeza Mimzi’) who turns up 
trumps when the Co-op catches fire during the 
staff dance; Mr. Puddles, the meat-counter man; 
and a host of others. The economy of the opening 
is masterly : 

Mr. Aitchless didn’t know what was wrong 
with him this morning. Perhaps, like thousands 
of other Londoners, he’d got out of bed on the 
wrong side; or perhaps, like thousands of others 
now hanging on straps in the packed tube trains, 
coming from Highgate, Moorgate, Aldgate and 
Margate, he just needed taking out of himself. 
Be that as it may. Arold Aitchless didn’t feel 
up to snuff this grey ordinary morning, a morn- 
ing that looked like thousands of others, and 
he said as much as he came downstairs into the 
kitchen. 

‘Ah doan feel oop to snoof,’ he declared. 
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*Ay wish you wouldn't use those awful expres- 
sions, dadsy,’ said Mimsy, busy with the bacon. 
*Whay can’t you speak refayned?’ ~ 
Arold sighed. That was what happened when 
you gave them a chance in life. A chance you 
hadn’thad. ... 
You have it all there: the ‘feel’ of the teeming city, 
the richly Dickensian use of names, the ingenious 
transliteration of local speech-formations, and a 
compassionate sense of the shifts and strains of 
our changing social structure. Kilburn High Road 
Story isa book for the whole family. 
*’Poetry is not my usual province, but I would 
like’to put in a special plea for Rock Homerson’s 
slim booknik Zentimental Journey (The Hand- 
and-Jive Press, 10s. 6d.), a thunderous collection 
from the lips—Mr. Homerson speaks his verse 
into a tape-recorder while under the influence of 
mescalin—of San Francisco's creole genius. My 
personal favourite is ‘Disneyland Stomp’ : 

Like Marx, Engels, Lao-tse, Riesman, 

Emma Goldfinch, Ike, the Buddha, Doc, 

Dopey, Happy, Sneezy, Bashful and all that 

free animal gang 1n a neon age 

I dig dig dig dig dig 
with its astonishingly daring conclusion, 

Give me some more of that snow, White. 

Poor Tom’s a-cool. 
Ii seems pretty obvious that Mr. Homerson has 
achieved in this quite short (800 lines) poem noth- 
ing less than a synthesis, albeit uneasy, of human 
experience to date. He has read, and felt, every- 
thing that matters: one has only to register the 
quite formidable array of names craftily stitched 
into the rhythmic woof of his verses, each one 
donging out like a great bell, to know this. It has 
been objected that Mr. Homerson relies a little 
too much on the literacy of his readers, on a kind 
of cultural goodwill, in throwing off these remark- 
able pieces (among them, the Whitmanesque ‘No, 
man, I’m against the Bomb’ and ‘Dragnight on 
Tenth Avenue’). The poet’s own rejoinder, re- 
printed on the jacket of his present volume, could 
hardly be bettered. ‘If the schnooks ain’t with it,’ 
he says, ‘it’s their loss. Me, I'm too way out to go 
to the blackboard.’ 

Three quickies: Cpl. Alan Bagg’s From Alder- 

shot to Camberley : 1939-45 (Soccer ang War- 





A Tribute to the Founder 


By bluster, graft, and doing people down 
Sam Baines got rich, but mellowing at last, 
Felt that bv giving something to the town 
He might undo the evils of his past. 


His hope was to prevent the local youth 
From making the mistakes that he had made : 
Choosing expediency instead of truth, 

And quitting what was honest for what paid. 


A university seemed just the thing, 

And that old stately home the very place. 
Sam wept with pleasure at its opening. 
He died too soon to weep at its disgrace. 


Graft is refined among the tea and scones, 
Bluster (new style) invokes the public good, 
And doing-down gets done in pious tones 
That Sam tried to put on, but never could. 


KINGSLEY AMIS 


Christ in the Cupboard 


In the broom cupboard, swaddled in dusters, 
Susan enacts the nativity, kneels by 

Stovepolish tins and mechanical sweepers, 
Clear-voices a carol, tuneful but shapeless, 
Returning to no repeated form—endless, like 
Streams to the end of the landfall of childhood. 


Jesus, tiny among the beasts and tins of Zebo, 

Cannot eat Christmas cake: it makes him sneeze, 

Mary and Joseph, bothered, watch from the mop- 
rack 

(That's Joseph, the tufty one. O, poor Mary, 

Nowhere to lie while the star burned). Come 


Shut the door, for the child’s voice makes for her, 

Makes Christ, in the cupboard: out here in the 
kitchen, 

Leaf-matted yard, under the bare bough-sticks 
beyond 

Could we not even call Christ in vain 

From the year’s night's brief day’s sky. 


DAVID HOLBROOK 
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time, 25s.) has already received so much public 
attention—including serialisation and questions 
in the House—that further comment would be 
redundant. Read it as another essential document 
in the great military debate. Marjorie Gross’s pro- 
fusely illustrated Gilles de Rais and His Magic 
Castle (Educational Outlets, 7s. 6d.) was my idea 
of how to do popular biography for children. 
And, for the literary critical fraternity, may I pro- 
pose my own little ‘find’—Dr. Amy Strether’s 
High Fashion Among the Dark Gods: the Ironic 
Function of Garb in ‘Women in Love’ (Stroud 
U.P., 63s.)? Don’t be put off by the price. It’s 
being remaindered in the new year. 6 


Land of Caves 


A Concise History of Modern Painting. By Her- 
bert Read. (Thames and Hudson, 32s. 6d.) 
Cubism 1907-1914, By John Golding. (Faber, 
73s. 6d.) ; 
HERBERT READ’s book is an extremely good and 
concise history of the events and philosophies of 
the principal avant-garde movements of this 
century. The weight of the story is carried by 
Expressionism, Surrealism, Constructivism. Klee, 
Kandinsky, Gabo, Kokoschka—these are the 
artists with whom the author most warmly aligns 
himself. The book fully deserves the praise it has 
already received. However, there are two points 
about the author’s attitude to his subject which I 
want to comment upon, as they colour the whole 
book, his selection of material, his evaluation and 
interpretation. 

The first concerns his definition of his sub- 
ject: what distinguishes Modern Art is ‘the 
intention, as Klee said, not to reflect the visible 
but to make visible.’ This phrase of Klee’s, 
full of meaning in its original context, becomes no 
more than a slogan when brandished expansively : 
how does it distinguish a Wifredo Lam from a 
Tintoretto? Read's willingness to accept it as a 
criterion illuminates his own enthusiasm more 
than its object; reflects a strong wish to believe 
that the modern artist is ‘getting to the heart of 
things.’ Words iike ‘surface,’ ‘superficial’ are used 
ambivalently in a literal and a perjorative critical 
sense, and words like ‘penetrate, ‘profound,’ 
‘inner’ are opposed to them rather in the spirit of 
such popular sayings as ‘You can’t judge a sausage 
by its skin,’ ‘He’s a deep one.’ At the end of his 
book Read paraphrases Collingwood on art in 
general: ‘In retrospect the whole of this move- 
ment... must be conceived as an immense 
effort to rid the mind of that corruption which, 
whether it has taken the form of fantasy-building 
or repression, sentimentality or dogmatism, con- 
stitutes a false witness to sensation or experience.’ 

His account of the movement is like a report of 
a sapper’s campaign; burrowing beneath surfaces, 
appearances, errors, his pioneer-artists drive their 
shafts towards some region of truth; one is re- 
minded of the imagery of Read’s novel of twenty 
years ago, The Green Child, and its hero, ex- 
president Olivero of Roncador, who descended 
into a land of caves where sages contemplated 
crystals and saw the harmony of the universe 
reflected in them. Of course, this image of modern 
art corresponds to that held by most of the artists 
associated with expressionism and many others 
besides. But I can’t help wondering whether 
Read's idealism hasn't insulated him from several 
of the essential qualities of modern art, expres- 
sionism included, its concreteness, its realism, its 
actuality; and at the same time has exposed him 
to many of its negative qualities, for it is precisely 
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this way of thinking which has fostered in our 
time the fantasy-building, repression, sentimental- 
ity and dogmatism that constitute the natural 
enemies of art. The historian would do better to 
admit that most of what has passed for art in the 
twentieth century has consisted of no more than 
an effort to reinvest pictures with the old poetics; 
to see that the adventures of Gauguin and his 
descendants (and they include most of the modern 
movement) were no more than attempts to find a 
modern equivalent for the rhetoric and sentiment 
of old art, a modern equivalent for ut pictura 
poesis. 

But Cubism does not descend from Gauguin. 
There’ is a fundamental difference between 
Cubism and all other art movements since 
Fauvism, a difference which is parallel to the 
difference between Cézanne and Gauguin. Cubism 
was the only movement which did not embrace 
symbols and mysticism. It was an art without 
make-believe. 

Herbert Read quotes Picasso: ‘Mathematics, 
trigonometry, chemistry, psychoanalysis, music 
and whatnot have been related to Cubism to give 
an easier interpretation. All this has been pure 
literature, not to say nonsense, which brought bad 
results, blinding people with theories.’ It is the 
particular strength of John Golding’s study, the 
first of its kind, that it proceeds from the evidence 
of the pictures themselves and not from any of 
the legends that have grown up round them. He 
looks at the pictures well and he has an essential 
but rare ability to consider the language of their 
forms objectively. It will not be so easy now for 
two at least of the fallacies about Braque and 
Picasso to reappear. Cubism was emphatically 
not a try-out for abstract art: time after time 
Golding establishes the connection between a new 
development in the pictures and a new thought 
about representation. Nor was it an art of theory 
and calculation alone. The author is particularly 
successful in characterising the elusive compound 
of ideas and intuition, logical forethought and 
blind adventure out of which the pictures must 
have been painted. 

We are not yet at the point, though John Gold- 
ing’s book will help us along, where we can say 
exactly what it was that happened between 1908 
and 1914. But this much is clear: far from trying 
to reinstate the old poetics the Cubists were trying 
to cut a clearer and more concrete statement of 
the relationship between the picture and the out- 
side world. The enterprise was as complex and 
demanding as it was rich in possibilities. 

There are other artists who have been engaged 
similarly, who have boldly accepted the actual 
and, so to say, reflected their meditations and their 
fantasies off real surfaces. Bonnard, Giacometti, 
Soutine, Morandi are four major figures of the 
twentieth century who are merely mentioned in 
passing in Herbert Read’s book. This is my second 
objection to his approach: he tends to identify 
the value of modern art with the programmes and 
aspirations of the various movements which have 
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composed it and to equate the individuality of his 
artists with the novelty of their theories. Of course, 
Soutine and Morandi were not theoretically or 
technically adventurous, nor could anything that 
can be said about Expressionism or the Scuola 
Metafisica encompass what needs to be said about 
these particular painters. I know that Read has 
ardently identified himself with the expressed 
aspirations of modern art and that the transition 
from partisan to historian is not an easy one. But 
it should be clear by now that painters don’t have 
to be avant-garde to be Modern and they don’t 
have to be doing what their contemporaries say 
they are doing to be doing Art. 

ANDREW FORGE 


Goodness Gracious Living 


Aromas and Flavours, By Alice B. Toklas. 
(Michael Joseph, 21s.) 


None of the pleasures, none of the mere mitiga- 
tions, of civilised life is quite the same once the 
snob-sisters of the glossies have got at it. I am 
sure I am not the only writer about wine who has 
contemplated taking to a sound Coca-Cola of a 
good year, in retreat from those tipple-tattlers 
who know more about labels than about bottles, 
more about vintage-charts than about vintages. 
There is even more gush about guzzle than 
there is about tipple, from the gracious-living- 
lovers. Look what has befallen the hapless Miss 
Alice B. Toklas, who once wrote a charmingly 
rococo book of what she called ‘recipe and remi- 
niscence, with the down-to-earth, American 
title of The Alice B. Toklas Cook Book. 
Idiosyncratic, yet firmly based on the French 
tradition, for all its absurdities it was amus- 
ing, informative and highly usable. But by the 
time it was published, alas, Miss Toklas had 
become a ‘celebrity,’ in the sense that the shinier 
American magazines had heard that she had been 
a friend of Gertrude Stein’s, and had also got 
around to hearing of Gertrude Stein. The editor of 
House Beautiful summoned the near-octogenarian 
Miss Toklas from Paris to Venice to hear what 
she, the editor, had to say about gastronomy, and 
to meet Miss Poppy Cannon, the author of its 
column on okay eating. It is Miss Cannon who 
introduces Miss Toklas’s new book, beginning by 
quoting what is no doubt the only phrase of 
Gertrude Stein’s she has ever heard of, and leans 
over each of Miss Toklas’s recipes (few of which 
will be unfamiliar to serious students of French 
cooking) with arch and exclamation-marked 
interruptions, explaining that where the author 
asks for the breasts of raw pigeons, as in her clas- 
sic recipe for artichauts Catherine de Medici, the 
quick-frozen breasts of cooked chickens will do, 
and (on onion soup) that ‘you can use Miss 
Toklas’s ideas even though you resort to tinned or 
packaged dehydrated onion soup.’ No doubt; but 
that isn’t what books of recipe and reminiscence 
by a friend of Gertrude Stein’s are meant to be 
about, and even Miss Toklas herself has been cor- 
rupted since her first success by the kind attentions 
of her codologist friends. She used to know, and 
earnestly to expound, the important difference 
between stirring and beating, but now she has an 
electric blender, as though quenelles had been im- 
possible before electricity came to the kitchen. 
American columnists have cozened her with cake- 
mixes, and although I am sure that she is still 
one of the great amateur cooks, and a most 
articulate epicure, she is none the better for hav- 
ing been introduced to Poppy Cannon’s ‘popover 
mix to which I am passionately devoted.’ 

CYRIL RAY 
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Affirmations 


Some Shakespearean Themes. By L. C. Knights. 
(Chatto and Windus, 18s.) 


THOUGH the work of Professor Knights enjoys 
exceptional prestige, there isn’t much of it. This 
is only his second book since the war, and, like 
Explorations, it is very short. What is more, it 
has often to do with subjects on which the author 
has written before: the essay on Time in the 
Sonnets and Henry IV must have been meditated 
during the writing of a much earlier piece in 
Explorations, and the essay on Macbeth quotes 
verbatim from the famous pamphlet How Many 
Children had Lady Macbeth? of 1933. The focus 
of this “ritic’s interest has remained steady, and so 
has his critical position, a rock, as it were, to 
trouble the fiood of Shakespearean criticism for 
a quarter-century. But in the meantime the young 
critic who, trained in a new school, had the power 
to shake the establishment, has become the mature 
expositor of something like an orthodoxy; and he 
has done so without forfeiting his peculiarly 
fresh devotion to literature. His experience of 
Shakespeare and of living have deepened, and his 
wisdom consists in the profounder perception of a 
rich unbreakable link between them. 

The virtues of this book depend upon an extra- 
ordinarily subtle treatment of ethical values in 
poetry, calling not only for unusual sensibility 
but for unusual patience and humility. And there 
is also a sense of a critic obsessed by truths he has 
over many years. The defects of these 
Virtues are also present. Mr. Knights never takes 
the easy route; he will make his point even if it 
means dwelling upon what is obvious to a great 
many readers. And sometimes he neglects other 
criticism that is germane to his argument but not 
from the hand of a writer on his favoured, and 
rather short, list. 
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Mr. Knights treats Shakespeare with complete 
lack of unction, simply as a very great artist and 
so, in some painfully difficult sense, a great 
‘thinker’ too. His book is about certain ‘themes,’ 
but he is continually aware that he is ‘dealing with 
a free mind—one that is neither driven by, nor 
bent on driving, an “idea.”*’ He follows his 
thematic clew without neglecting the labyrinthine 
diversities through which it compels him to travel. 
‘Shakespeare's feelings,’ he says in an unusually 
epigrammatic moment, ‘are not afraid of each 
other. First he explores the complex relations 
between private motive and public behaviour in 
the early history plays. Then he goes on to com- 
ment, with a kind of anxious shrewdness, on the 
growing preoccupation of the poet with Time, 
beginning in this chapter the description of a 
change in Shakespeare's interests that culminates 
in Lear. The heart of the book is the magnificent 
essay on that play, for which Mr. Knights seems 
to he an ideal audience; certainly he has of the 
play what the play has of life—an ‘inclusive 
Vision of the whole,’ including suffering as ‘one 
of the permanent possibilities.’ ‘Affirmation in 
Spite of everything . . . renewal’ are his last 
words on Lear; the essay affirms his own critical 
creed and might renew his reader’s. 

The rest of the book is naturally inferior to 
this, and here one is conscious of the defects men- 
tioned above. The caution, the warnings against 
exclusive interpretations sometimes seem labor- 
lous. The chapter on Troilus and Cressida is 
notably weaker than anything else; it deals with 
‘appearance and reality’ without attending to what 
the text explicitly says, in the philosophic language 
of its period, about this topic. Finally, Mr. 
Knights, who writes with great accuracy, shuns— 
for good or ill—the memorable or surprising 
expression. The texture of his prose is not exciting. 
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But he has learned, like Shakespeare, to question 
‘experience with urgent honesty’; and the patient 
affirmations that result are of interest to any 
readers who care for literature as a means to life. 

FRANK KERMODE 


Darwin and the Dartians 


Adventures with the Missing Link. By Raymond 
Dart with Dennis Craig. (Hamish Hamilton, 
25s.) 

THIRTY-FIVE years ago, the present reviewer, 

then a curious schoolboy, stood,before an exhibit 

in the South African pavilion of the Britishskm- 
pire Exhibition at Wembley. It contained a castiof 

a skull from Taungs which had been found the 

previous year by Raymond Dart (newly appointed 

Professor of Anatomy at Johannesburg), a chart 

of the evolution of man and above it all the 

legend, ‘Africa: The Cradle of Humanity.” When 

Sir Arthur Keith saw the Wembley display he 


said, indignantly, “The famous Taungs skull is | 


not that of the missing link between ape and 
man. There was great controversy about the 
status of this ape-man or man-ape. The Spectator 
invited readers to supply an epitaph for the 
Taungs ape, and this produced Humbert Wolfe’s 
Here lies a man, who was an ape. 
Nature, grown weary of his shape, 
Conceived and carried out the plan 
By which the ape is now the man. : 
In this well-written book, Dart, recently retired 
from his professorial duties at Johannesburg, tells 
us the full story of the discovery of the Taungs 
skull which he labelled Australopithecus africanus 
—the southern ape from Africa, and the subse- 
quent discoveries of australopithecines elsewhere 
in South Africa. Dart had said for years that these 
little ape-men from South Africa were tool-users 
if not tool-makers, although for long their tools 
were not stones but bones, horn and teeth: he 
argued that there was an osteodontokeratic phase 
in the cultural evolution of man which preceded 
a Stone Age. At Makapansgat pebble tools were 
found which Professor van Riet Lowe unhesitat- 
ingly ascribed to the Kafuan Culture of Uganda 
By 1948 Sir Arthur Keith had abandoned his 


scepticism with regard to the South African finds | 


of Dart and Broom. In his A New Theory of 
Evolution he described at length how the australo- 
pithecines or Dartians, as he called them, ‘spread 
slowly abroad and so laid the foundation of 
humanity throughout the Old World.” Dart is as 
sure of this now as he was in the Twenties, and as 
sure that Darwin was right when he declared 
Africa to be the home of man. It is an exciting 
thought that, a hundred years after the publica- 
tion of The Origin of Species and the public 
assertion of the great antiquity of man in the 
Royal Society and the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, Louis Leakey and his wife should have 
found in the Olduwai Gorge in Tanganyika a 
new australopithecine 2,000 miles north of 
Taungs, and associated with flint implements. 
Professor Dart was just able to add news of this 
new hominid while his book was in proof. 

This story of discovery, interpretation and con- 
troversy is an exciting one; it is well illustrated 
and makes a most readable narrative. It is full of 


glimpses of people with whom Dart worked, like | 


Elliot Smith, Keith, Broom and Gertrude Caton 
Thompson, whom he describes in a few well- 
chosen words as ‘this dignified, inflexible woman.’ 
It is also a portrait of Dart himself, who emerges 
as a persistent, learned, indefatigable and kindly 
man—who lived through thirty-five years of con- 
troversy to see his australopithecines rightly 
acclaimed as the missing links between a pre- 
human ancestor and Homo sapiens. 

GLYN DANIEL 
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We Congratulate 


MR. PHILIP NOEL-BAKER, M.P. 


on being awarded 


The NOBEL PEACE PRIZE for 1959 


Noel-Baker has worked for 
He secretary to Lord Robert 
Cecil at the 1919 Paris Peace Conference and 
since then, whether as a member of the secretariat 


For forty years Mr. 


disarmament, was 


of the League of Nations or delegate to a peace 
conference, it has been his burning ambition to 
achieve world peace through world disarmament. 
We are proud to be the publishers of his latest and 


greatest work... 


THE ARMS RACE 


A Programme for World Disarmament 


‘This is a book which no one but he could have 
written for there is probably no one now living 
who has followed so long 
undersiandingly the history of the necessity and 
Leonard Woolf, Political 


25s. net 


and so 


so closely 


the farlure to disarm.’ 


Quarterly, 
? 


DISENGAGEMENT 
By EUGENE HINTEROFF 


| i 


co) 


. an indispensable work of reference for 
both scholars and politicians alike.’ Denis 
Healey, M.P. 


. an important, impressive and valuable 
study.” Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, 


With a Foreword by 
SIR JOHN SLESSOR 


Just published 445 pp- 45s. net 


THE ENIGMA OF MENACE 
By SIR VICTOR GODDARD 


«...a work of outstanding intellectual dis- 
tinction. ... / Air Marshal Sir Victor Goddard 
...+has clearly given profound thought to 
the nature of his warlike profession, not only 
in the limited sense of tactics and strategy 
but in the broadest sense of discovering some 
rationale for power and force in the whole 
pattern of God’s creation. . . . his tascinating 
and original chapter on the morality of nuclear 
weapons lifts this vexed and over-argued 
subject from the level of cliché to that of 
ripping intellectual debate.’ Daily Telegraph. 

12s. 6d. net 
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First Dreams of Red Square 


Socialism and Saint-Simon. By Emile Durkheim. 
(Routledge, 28s.) 

In England the sociologist is a busy Nosey Parker 
filling in questionnaires with ‘Yes,’ ‘No’ and 
‘Don’t Know’; in France he is a highly respected 
academic writing books on political philosophy. 
This respectable status was first established by 
Emile Durkheim, who became Professor of 
Sociology at Bordeaux in 1887 and later held a 
similar post in Paris. While at Bordeaux Durk- 
heim delivered a variety of interconnected lecture 
courses, several of which provided the basis for 
major monographs. The Division of Labour, The 
Rules of Sociological Method and Suicide have 
all acquired the status of ‘classics.” Among these 
courses was “The History of Socialism’; this too 
was partly written up as a monograph, but then 
laid on one side. The surviving unfinished manu- 
script was published posthumously and the present 
volume is a transiation. 

The book has contemporary interest from a 
number of points of view. Durkheim's ‘definition 
of socialism’ is of historical importance because 
of the influence it had upon French Left-wing 
thinkers of the period—notably Juarés; and it is 
also of interest in itself because of the later prac- 
tical development of ideas which were, in Durk- 
heim’s time, still exercises for the imagination. 
Durkheim’s categories are not, of course, those of 
the post-1917 world. ‘Communism’ was a label for 
utopias as designed by Plato, Campanella and the 
rest, in which the control of the State is in the 
hands of individuals who are specifically freed of 
economic preoccupations. In contrast Saint- 
Simon and Marx are both ‘Socialists’ because they 
advocate the intensification of economic activity 
and ‘urge men to form vaster and vaster group- 
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CA LIDIEIR 


Use your book tokens on: 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN UNKNOWN 
NATHALIE SARRAUTE 
Translated by Maria Jolas 
A brilliant novel from France. Jean-Paul Sartre writes 
the Preface. 
**(she) writes like a poet, and like a good one...a 
remarkable work . . . which bears the mysterious mark 
of authority.” Philip Toynbee, Observer 18s 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE ANNUAL 4 
Edited by HAROLD HOBSON 
Angus Wilson writes on Censorship: John Beaufort, Mary 
Clarke and J-P Lenoir comment on National Theatre 
Schemes: other articles and reviews from Robert Morley, 
Noe! Behn, Ossia Trilling, J. W. Lambert and many 


more. 
“A welcome publication . . . Harold Hobson has talked 









many of the theatre into contributing contro- 
versial articles.”’ > 2ls 
ROME, NAPLES AND FLORENCE 


STENDHAL 

Translated by Richard N. Coe 
Superb entertainment, this enchanting book takes us 
to the very heart of Italy—to the essential and unchang- 
ing Italy which, in Stendhal’s words, is as fresh and 
tantalising today as it was a century and more ago. 42s 


OPERA ANNUAL 6 

Edited by HAROLD ROSENTHAL 
Maria Callas, Jandcek’s Operas, Handel on the Stage, 
— in Films—these are just a few of the fascinating 
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ings so that co-operation may be more fruitful by 
reason of greater numbers.’ Durkheim’s own posi- 
tion was Right rather than Left. He would have 
sided, one feels, with Messrs. Crosland and Jay 
versus Tribune and ULR. 

The book appears to give a highly competent 
summary of the development of French socialistic 
ideas in the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, but there are a number of other more 
recent and more comprehensive studies of the 
same subject matter. For a sociologist the impor- 
tance of the book is in the light it throws on Durk- 
heim’s general thinking. As has long been under- 
stood, Durkheim took ideas from Comte, who in 
turn“tok ideas from Saint-Simon. In particular 
the ediicept of Society as an organism external to 
the individual and constraining him, was bor- 
rowed in this way. It is a metaphor of great 
analytical power but deceptively metaphysical. 
Durkheim’s organic Society is all too easily en- 
dowed with a Bergsonian Life Force and a Group 
Mind. 

But this book demonstrates very clearly that 
there is another strand of Durkheim’s thought 
which, though also deriving from Saint-Simon, 
has been borrowed immediately from Marx. 
Durkheim here comes very close to arguing that 
class and economic relations shape the patterns 
of belief. Hence he infers, as did Marx, that all 
remedies for our social ills must start with the 
regrouping of basic economic relationships. 
Durkheim’s specific proposal is to create a cor- 
porative society in which the economic power 
(and hence the moral force of social constraint) 
lies with ‘professional groupings . . . formed 
of individuals united by ties of interests, ideas 
and feelings.’ 

This thesis, which bears an uncomfortable 
resemblance to the doctrinal basis of Italian 
Fascism, first appeared in the closing pages of 
Suicide; but received much fuller treatment in a 
preface to The Division of Labour. Chapter X of 
the present volume shows that the whole idea 
originated as part of a commentary on Saint- 
Simon. It represents a more or less explicit, if 
unsuccessful, attempt to establish a bridge be- 
tween the sociology of Comte and that of Marx. 
But dream and reality seldom converge. One 
wonders what Durkheim would have thought of 
‘Le Socialisme’ in 1959. Would he opt for the 
Kremlin variety or for Transport House? 

EDMUND LEACH 


Ends of the Earth 


Miss FReyYA STARK’s short and elegant Riding to 
the Tigris (John Murray, 21s.) describes a journey 
she recently made through the most inaccessible 
parts of Turkish Kurdistan to the Iraqi border, 
mostly on horseback and part of the time alone. 
She travelled through some impressive country, 
which she describes wonderfully, but some of her 
most memorable accounts are of the small 
devoted groups of Turkish administrators and 
their wives, living in conditions of disagreeable 
exile among the Kurdish tribesmen with whom 
they maintain an uneasy relationship, and con- 
cerned above all with keeping up appearances. 
Sometimes they became rather offended when 
Miss Stark preferred to photograph the tribesmen 
in their picturesque costumes rather than them- 
selves in their correct European clothes. Though 
there are a number of contemporary references, 
and Miss Stark gives credit to the Turkish Governa- 
ment’s successful pacification of the once 
highly belligerent Kurds (which made such a 
journey as hers possible at all), her book has a 
certain timeless quality, which reminds us that she 


is in the great tradition of nineteenth-century — 


solitary travellers. 


1959 


Petrarch is said to have been the first man ever 
to have climbed a mountain for pleasure. If this 
is true, he started a process that culminated in the 
exploits described in Heinrich Harrer’s The White 
Spider (Rupert Hart-Davis, 30s.), a history of the 
various attempts to climb the North Face of the 
Eiger, a 13,000-foot peak in the Bernese Oberland. 
Still considered the most difficult climb in the 
Alps, this bastion of almost vertical rock has so 
many incidental obstacles in the form of vast ice- 
fields, perpetual avalanches, waterfalls, and fre- 
quent unpredictable storms, that for many years 
mountaineers were content to regard it as simply 
impossible. Nevertheless, several attempts weré 
made in the mid-Thirties, with fatal results. But in 
1938 a party of four, Harrer among them, fought 
their way to the summit of the Eiger by the no 
longer ‘impossible’ North Face. Harrer’s step-by- 
step account of the ascent is intensely absorbing 
and (to someone as averse to heights as myself) in 
places thoroughly frightening: he writes with a 
well-developed dramatic sense. In the rest of the 
book Harrer gives an account of the various post- 
war attempts, mostly successfui (one pair climbed 
the Face in a single day), but still not without 
some failures and loss of life. Perhaps the most 
bizarre incident was in 1953 when two climbers 
successfully overcame all the appalling difficulties 
of the ascent and then disappeared from the sum- 
mit ice-field, 150 feet from their goal, presumably 
swept away by an unexpected avalanche. The 
North Face of the Eiger has been conquered, but 
it can still only be attempted by the fittest and 
most experienced of cli: vers. Harrer has written 
a remarkable book, and he successfully conveys 
something of the mystique that inspires such 
desperate endeavours, though, if anything, he 
protests too much that those who undertake them 
are not mentally deranged. Certainly they are 
extraordinary men, but the concept of ‘climbing 
for pleasure’ has much changed since Petrarca. 


The author of As for Italy (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 21s.), Jean-Fran¢gois Revel, has spent 
several years in that country and dislikes every- 
thing Italian with an almost fanatical rigour. 
Even the most ardent Italophile must admit that 
many of his attacks go home. Italians are at times 
tiresomely childish and exhibitionistic; their senti- 
mentality can be absurd and they can seem dis- 
concertingly devoid of any inner lives. Croce, 
admittedly, is an intellectual blight, and Italian 
cooking is rather monotonous. Yet M. Revel has 
no intwntion of stopping here. He considers Italian 
painting overrated and Italian literature, after 
Petrarch, decidedly inferior, though one wonders 
about his own standards, since he manages to 
dismiss the sixteenth century without even men- 
tioning Ariosto or Tasso. | Promessi Sposi is 
allowed some merit-but ultimately fails because 
there is not enough sex in it. Present-day Italian 
life is irredeemably provincial and hedged round 
with sinister inhibitions, with one result that the 
men, rather than the great lovers of tradition, 
are merely sexual maniacs. As one reads on the 
picture gradually loses its verisimilitude and be- 
comes a caricature: Revel deliberately leaves out 
so much that it couldn’t be anything else. He has 
his flashes of wit, it’s true, and his fictional 
account of the life of an upper-class Roman girl 
shows distinct novelistic gifts. But in the end his 
book appears less as a true picture of Italy than as 
a display of a characteristically French kind of 
dogmatic self-righteousness. Revel, in fact, 
emerges as an inverted puritan. Even if all he says 
about the Italians is true, it doesn’t affect my 
existing impression that they are, on the whole, 
much nicer than the French. Certainly, they are 
a lot nicer than their would-be debunker. 


BERNARD BERGONZI 
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IT is easy to imagine the scene in 
countless homes this season. The 
loyal toast has been drunk and 
looking round at the remains of 
so much wealth consumed the 
head of the family raises his glass 
again and calls: “To the Stock 
Exchange—the fount of all. 
Approving cries come from 
Uncle George, and Aunt Emily 
is heard to say: “And God bless 
Marks and Spencer’ (which have 
risen SO per cent.) ‘and dear old Custos.° (Cheers.) 
Strange, no one is heard to toast the stockbroker. 
This gamesman is never remembered when shares 
go up: only when they go down. And it is hard 
to find a stock which went down this year—unless 
you got entangled in the gilt-edged market or some 
dud Canadians. If you had a representative list 
like the thirty shares in the Financial Times index 
you would have enjoyed an appreciation of 
around 50 per cent. And how much of this 
appreciation have you cashed in or spent? Ten 
per cent.? Twenty per cent.? I wish | could con- 
duct a Gallup poll on this vital question which 
can have great economic significance. (A postcard 
to 99 Gower Street will be treated with the utmost 
confidence, even if it is written by an inspector 
of taxes.) Surely it would pay Hoovers or their 
rivals to correlate the curve of equity share prices 
and the demand for expensive consumer durables. 

| must not give the impression that making 
money on the Stock Exchange is an easy thing. 
Booms are highly selective in these days. If you 
had bought aviation shares or cinemas or even 
the once-fashionable oil shares. you would have 
done badly in 1959. You would not have done 
very Well out of heavy electrical equipment or 
paper (except Bowaters). or shipping 
shares, although there was a premature move in 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE SOUTH PERAK RUBBER 
SYNDICATE 

THe 26th annual general meeting of The South Perak 

Rubber Syndicate, Limited, was held on December 


18 in London, Mr. B. E.: Greene. M.C. (the chair- 


man), presiding. 





The following is an extract from his circulated 
Slatement : 
The year under review has seen a remarkable 


consolidation of your Company's already strong 
financial position, The market value of its quoted 
investments shows an appreciation over cost of just 
short of £100,000. In fact over the past twelve months 
the market value of our quoted securities has more 
than doubled. 

Profits for the year under review are substantially 
the same as for the period of fifteen months covered 
by the previous accounts and we propose that the 
dividend shall be maintained at 124°., in effect an 
Increase in the rate since our last accounting period 

| Covered fifteen and not twelve months. 

During the year we were at length able to wind-up 

| the sale of the tin-bearing land in Malaya and the 

Proceeds of sale amounting to approximately £23,000 
have been received and credited to the accounts. 

After the close of the financial year, we were 
able to conclude negotiations for the acquisition by 
your Company of a controlling interest comprising 
2)", of the issued share capital of The Queens Hotel 
Company Hastings Limited, itself a public company 
tnjoying a quotation, the proprietors of the principal 
hotel in Hastings, We believe that that acquisition 
Will prove a useful and fruitful one. 





} The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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TOASTS 


NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


the financial press to talk shipping higher. But 
some groups have done far better than the 
Financial Times index. Store shares appreciated 
by about 70 per cent. and apart from Marks and 
Spencer’s 80 per cent., high scores were made by 
GUS ‘A’ (76 per cent.) and Times Furnishing 
(73 per cent.). Property shares did even better with 
an advance of 78 per cent. and City Centre, the 
creator of the Piccadilly monster, scored most 
with a rise of about 107 per cent. But the bast 
showing of all was made by the hire-purchase 
finance shares which virtually doubled in price. 
Mercantile Credit and Bowmaker were outstand- 
ing—thanks to their fat bonuses—the first with a 
rise of 162 per cent. and the second with one of 
120 per cent. Other very successful groups were 
motors, which more than doubled (BMC had a 
rise at one time of 130 per cent.), breweries and 
plastics which advanced just over 80 per cent.. 
building materials and newspapers over 65 per 
vent. and chemicals 54 per cent., with Imperial 
Chemical Industries, the leader of the ‘blue chips. 
rising by no less than 74 per cent. Yet the 
highest score | know was made by a share right 
outside the leader class—in fact non-U because it 
once made a ‘partial’ bid—and that was Illing- 
worth Morris. At the beginning of the year it was 
as low as 4s. It ended up at 12s. 6d., a rise of over 
210 per cent. 

Throughout the year—after a reactionary first 
month—the bull market behaved in a most logical 
manner: it advanced continually. It was always 
busy discounting the trade recovery which Mr. 
Amory started in 1958 by ending the bank credit 
squeeze and removing the hire-purchase restric- 
tions. It was logical, too, for the bank and their 
new allies, the hire-purchase finance companies. 
to lead the advance, for the profits these com- 
panies were making on their rapidly expanding 
business was stupendous. Logical, also, for the 
stores and the Hoovers, etc., to be in the van, 
for the trade recovery in its initial stage sprang 
from the rising demand for consumer and con- 
sumer durable goods. Mr. Amory, of course, gave 
a fillip to the Stock Exchange advance—another 
toast, please, to the father of the bull market, 
God bless him!—by introducing a wonderful 
Budget in April. (In the past two years the Gov- 
ernment has reduced taxation by about £400 mil- 
lion.) Nor must we forget the tonic which the 
Chancellor gave to every equity investor when 
he rationalised the profits tax in April, 1958, with 
a flat 10 per cent. This started off the boom in 
property shares, for property companies had been 
badly hit by the distributed profits tax. It was 
natural for the rise in dividends in 1959 to exceed 
the rise in profits: a more liberal distribution 
policy in the changed circumstances 
proper to most companies. 

There was no external shock to upset the Stock 
Exchange boom except the general election. And 
how magnificently the market rode that storm! 
After a period of hesitation it began to rise in 
anticipation of a Conservative victory some weeks 
before the event. There are times when the 
‘market’ seems to acquire a soul of its own, when 
it develops a prescience denied to statesmen, dons 
and journalists, when it behaves like history or 
Arnold Toynbee. How did it know that the Tories 
would increase their majority? Yet the movement 
of Stock Exchange prices is merely the end-result 
of the thousands and thousands of investment 
decisions being taken every minute up and down 
the country, big and little people making up their 
minds to buy or sell, to speculate or invest, to 


seemed 


943 


take a risk or cut. The astonishing fact is that 
since the election the market seems to have had no 
second thoughts. It can see nothing ahead but 
sunshine. Yet all bull markets eventually go too 
far and come to an end. 

At this season no decent reader will expect me 
to prophesy the end. | stuck out my neck on 
September 18 when I said that the index of in- 
dustrial equities, then 225, would rise by about 
27 per cent. to 323 to bring the average yield 
down to 33 per cent. As ! write it has got to 317 
and the average yield is 3.9 per cent. Enough is 
as good asa feast. 


wens 


(Custos is on holiday.) 


COMPANY NOTES 


-C.T. preliminary figures to September 30, 1959, 
hee. the first to be presented by International 
Computors and Tabulators since the merger 
between British Tabulating Machine and Powers- 
Samas. These include twelve months’ profits of 
B.T.M., but only nine months of Powers-Samas. 
During the past year a debenture and a rights 
issue were made for £4 million and £4.3 million 
respectively. Total group profits before tax were 
£2.33 million; this compares with a figure of 
£2.025 million earned by the two companies for 
a complete financial year. Sir Cecil Weir, the 
chairman, forecast a dividend of not less than 
8 per cent. Ten per cent. is to be paid, which 
suggests that profits are going ahead faster than 
anticipated. It is fair to assume that profits are 
expanding and there is little doubt that next year 
will produce even better results, and will there- 
fore justify the high price of the £/ ordinary 
shares which at 74s. 6d. yield 2.7 per cent. giving 
the shares a high investment status which they 
have enjoyed for many years. 

Turner ard Newall’s chairman, nearly a year 
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ANGLO AUTO FINANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Industrial Bankers) 


ANOTHER YEAR OF SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 
MR. JULIAN S. HODGE ON FUTURE GROWTH 


The Annual General Meeting of, Anglo Ayto Finance Company Limited was held 
on December 18 in Cardiff. ood 

The following is an extract froni the statemittrt by the Chairman, Mr. Julian S. Hodge, 
F.A.C.C.A.: er ta! 

When considering the Accounts to 3ist October, 1959, it is important to remember 
that we started the financial year with a total Issued Ordinary Share Capital of only 
£90,000. This now ‘stands at £300,000, increases having been made at varying times 
during the 12 months; the major part having been subscribed towards the close of the 
year. In short the benefit of the additional Ordinary Share Capital, of £210,000 is not 
fully reflected in the results now submitted. 

The Accounts show a trading profit of £134,768 compared with £72,111 for the 
previous year. This increase of £62,657 in the trading profit compares with a year which 
of itself showed an increase of £40,000 over the year to 3lst October, 1957, so it 
follows that the trading profit has trebled over the past two years. 

These developments have not unnaturally brought an increase in administrative 
costs generally, including heavy charges for advertising, a substantial part of which 
is regarded as non-recurring. The resultant net profit, therefore, after charging 
Directors’ Remuneration, Bank and Deposit Interest and other provisions, including a 
Final Ordinary Dividend of 74%, comes out at £26,973 which is considered satisfactory, 
and after bringing in the balance of £7,096 brought forward, leaves £34,069 to be carried 
forward. The proposed Final Dividend follows the forecast made in the Advertisement 
published on 4th August, 1959, at the time a Quotation was granted in the Company’s 
Ordinary Shares on the London and Cardiff Stock Exchanges. The rate of 15% compares 
with a total of 124% paid for the year to 31st October, 1958, and the present net Ordinary 
Dividend of £20,672 is covered 2.2 times. 

Commenting on the Balance Sheet, Mr. Hodge said: 

New Business has been running at a high level. throughout the year to reach a 
total of £2,171,581 under Hire Purchase Agreements outstanding at 3lst October com- 
pared with £769,316 in 1958. In other words, the balances under Hire Purchase Agreements 
have increased by nearly one and a half million pounds in the 12 months period, and 
what is equally important is that the invoice value of the vehicles and equipment which 
are the subject of the Hire Purchase Agreement themselves, stands at an estimated value 
of £3,372,702. 

Another important feature is the provision for Unearned Interest. This Unearned 
Interest forms the basis of the profits to be earned in subsequent periods and generally 
is some indication of how the trading profit might be expected to run the following year. 
Accordingly, you will be pleased to see that the Unearned Interest as at 31st October, 1959 
stands in the figure of £301,569, as compared with £87,343 for the previous year. 


PROGRESS CHART 


The growth of the Company’s total Assets to £2,384,708 is shown in the following 
Progress Chart : — 
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_After outlining the Board’s development plans, Mr. Hodge concluded: The Directors 
view the future of your Business and its growth potential with quiet confidence, 
encouraged by the fact that the name of your Company now enjoys National recognition. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


Since the publication of the Report and Accounts a Rights Issue of 1,000,000 2/- 
ordinary shares at 8/- per share on a one-for-three basis has been made. 











COMPANY MEETINGS 


MERLIMAU PEGOH 





Tue 50th annual general meeting of Merlimau Pegoh, 
Limited, was held on December 17 in London, Sir 
Harry Townend (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following 1s an extract from his cicculated 
review: 

The working profit (including dividends from sub- 
sidiaries) amounted to £140,619 as compared with 
£98,256 for the previous year. These more favourable 
results were achieved notwithstanding the slightly 
lower price which we obtained for our products, and 
were due to an increase in crop and also a reduction 
in Estate expenditure of £23,127. 

A total dividend of 174 per cent. has been paid, 
In paying this dividend, which has necessitated a 
transfer from General Reserve of £10,000 and a re- 
duction in the carry-forward balance of £21,122, your 
Directors had in mind the much higher prices which 
we have obtained for our rubber during the current 
year. ad 

Our subsidiary Companies as a whole have also 
reported improved results and the Group working 
profit before taxation amounted to £154,567, as 
compared with £101,952 for the previous year. 

The total crop for the Group at 8,113,000 showed 
an increase of 563,500 lb. compared with the previous 
year. The increase in the parent Company’s crop 
has been fully maintained and at the end of September 
last the crop for the six months was ahead of the 
corresponding figure in 1958 by 595,300 Ib. 

After commenting on the replanting programme, 
the statement concluded: Although prices may not 
be maintained at the present levels it looks as though 
we are going to have a good year. 

The report was adopted. 





HERRBURGER BROOKS 
LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Piano Actions, Keys, etc.) 


THe 39th Annual Ordinary General Meeting of 
Herrburger Brooks Limited was held on December 


17 in London, Mr. C. W. P. Hughes (chairman and. 


managing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The accounts to 30th June reflect disappointing 
trading results. Production had to be curtailed owing 
to the heavy recession in the piano trade in general. 

The trading of the Company has recently shown 
some improvement and provided this is maintained, 
as may reasonably be expected, your Directors feel 
justified in viewing the immediate future prospects 
with confidence. 

We have continued to obtain a fair share of the 
volume of business in overseas markets which we 
supply direct. The main part of the Company’s busi- 
ness, however, is the manufacture of Actions and 
Keys, which are supplied to British piano makers the 
greater part of whose output is exported to all parts 
of the world. 

As a musical medium piano playing has suffered 
from time to time a temporary decline in populat 
appeal owing to the counter attractions of modem 
inventions such as television. In this case, however, 
musical knowledge .and appreciation are _ being 


actively fostered and interest in piano playing revived. 
As a consequence there is reason to expect an if- 
creasing demand for British pianos which enjoy 4 ° 
well-founded reputation for high quality. 

The report was adopted and a dividend of 1s. 0¢ 
per share, less tax, was approved. 
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ago, forecast slightly lower profits for the year 
ended September 30, 1959. This drop in the net 
trading profit was only by £183,847 to £13,003,864, 
although the gross trading profit showed a rise of 
44 per cent. After allowing for a larger amount 
than last year for depreciation and a fall in trade 
and investment income there has been a saving 
of over £1 million in the tax payable. Thus the net 
profit after tax is 15 per cent. up at £6,894,925 so 
that shareholders are going to be rewarded by a 
dividend of 20 per cent. against 15 per cent.—this 
was a pleasant surprise. The chairman’s state- 
ment is awaited and it is hoped will indicate 
that the company will be earning higher profits 
from its sales of asbestos cement, conveyor belting 
and brake and clutch linings. That being so, the 
fl ordinary shares which since the dividend an- 
nouncement have risen to 105s. are still not dear to 
yield 3.9 per cent. on the 20 per cent. dividend 
covered two and a half times by earnings. 
Mercantile Credit was briefly referred to by 
Custos in last week’s issue. During the year 
(ended September 30, 1959) the issued capital was 
increased from £3,104,541 to £10,112,880, of 
which £8,862,880 was paid up by the issue of 
ordinary shares to the Westminster and Martins 
Banks, and by preference shares t2 Mutual 
Finance Limited. Acquisitions made for cash 
during the year were Dunelm Trust and Man- 
chester Auto Finance and shares in Elson 
(London) Limited. These new funds made avail- 
able through the banks have not as yet been fully 
utilised nor have the recent acquisitions reflected 
a full year’s profit contribution to the operating 


Roundabout 
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profit of £2,069,890 against £910,536 for 1958. 
Sir Mark Turner, the chairman, gives a compre- 
hensive review of the company’s activities and 
with his report there is a valuable growth table 
covering the past ten years. This shows that HP 
debts have risen from £5.2 million to £54.8 mil- 
lion, retained profits from £31,000 to £554,000 and 
profits after tax from £69,000 in 1950 to £1,052,000 
in 1959. The 5s. ordinary shares are a sound invest- 
ment, although at 28s. 6d. xd. the yield is only 
2.6 per cent. on the 20 per cent. dividend; this is 
usual for this class of hire-purchase company, with 
a high investment standing and growth prospects. 

Granada’s preliminary figures indicate that the 


trading profit to September 26, 1959, has beg, 


doubled, but the net profit after tax is even better, 
being £696,290 against £257,129. This means that 
earnings have jumped from 55 per cent. to 177 per 
cent., from which a dividend of 80 per cent. is 
being paid on the ‘A’ ordinary shares plus a 10 per 
cent. twenty-fifth anniversary bonus. It will be 
interesting to Jearn from the chairman, Mr. Sidney 
L. Bernstein, to what extent the cinemas, sweets 
and record shops have contributed to this impres- 
sive profit figure, and also (if he can disclose it) 
how much benefit will be derived by the Granada 
TV network on the termination of its working 
agreement with Associated Rediffusion next July. 
This could be substantial. The quality of Granada 
TV programmes has improved and no doubt will 
continue to do so, as will the dividend paid to the 
non-voting 5s. “A° ordinary shareholders. These 
shares are now around 105s. to yield 4.25 per cent. 
on a 90 per cent. dividend basis. 


Sinking Fast 


By 


THE dream kitchen as a 
popular myth is an entirely 
twentieth-century thing. In 
the Middle Ages you con- 
centrated on having the 
hottest fires and the coolest 
dairies and left it at that: 
and the Victorians did not 
mind what their kitchens 
were like, so long as the ser- 
vants outnumbered the cock- 
roaches. But nowadays every 
woman is supposed to long 
for a dream kitchen—which usually means the 
one with the most identical storing cupboards, the 
most expensive machinery and all the newest 
Innovations. 

Last week I went to see the latest offering of 
this kind, the Summit Kitchen, which comprised 
in one electrified fitment for £450 all the standard 
parts of a kitchen: sink, burners, oven, cupboards, 
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| fridge and so on. Of its kind, ] thought this one 
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800d. It had a superb bashing-board, made of 
leak, on which one could cut and slam and roll 
Pastry to one’s heart’s content—more than you 
tan do with laminated plastic; it had a plate-rack, 


j re in a dream kitchen (though not the best and 


Simplest one of all: the plate-rack built into a 
bottomless cupboard over the sink, so that you 
‘an shut the plates out of sight). Its fridge had 
100 small a freezing compartment for my taste 





half the British manufacturers still seem to think 
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it is only there for making the ice we don't put 
in our drinks). A man from an electrical trade 
paper pointed out that the swing-down door of the 
eye-level oven ought to hook off for cleaning: 
only an ostrich with a sponge in its mouth could 
clean it as it was, but it had heat coming from top 
and/or bottom, which was handy. It had several 
wooden vertical surfaces where implements could 
be hung; there was a useful-looking plate-warmer 
and a voracious waste-disposal unit. 

As a dream kitchen, it was good. But it seems 
to me that the dream kitchen idea has great draw- 
backs. The chief trouble is that so Jong as women 
think in terms of dreaming, they pay less attention 
than is reasonable to adapting bits of the dream 
to reality. If you think in terms of a kitchen that 
everything from. an atom-powered 
lollipop-maker to an infra-red plate-warmer, you 
obviously can’t afford it; so you give up hoping 
for useful machinery altogether. A family that 
alfords a £70 television set could, in fact, afford 
several of the bits of the ideal kitchen: but which 
bits? This is not the popular part of the problem. 
\ dish-washing machine is worth its weight in 
charwomen to a woman who does her own 
washing up once a day—but little if the children 
usually do it for her, or if she is a compulsive 
wiper of teaspoons anyway. A waste-disposal unit 
that will eat anything would be well worth £50 or 
so to someone who would otherwise have to carry 
the can down three flights of stairs; but one that 
was choosy about its food, rejected fish-skins and 
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bottle tops and reduced one to the wartime 
indignity of sorting the trash would be worth 
nothing to someone whose dustbin was a yard 
from the kitchen door. Electric mixers are fine 
for cake-makers with big families, but often not 
worth the washing up to a girl who cooks for 
two and never beats anything tougher than an 
egg-white. A woman who stakes her all on One 
Sharp Knife may get fed up and demand a £25 
electric shredder—it might have been more worth 
while to get a knife-sharpener (provided it 
worked) at £6 10s. And so on. Machinery is more 
attainable and less indiscriminately desirable than 
the dream image suggests. 

There is another big drawback about this un- 
realisable dream-image which disturbs the (other- 
wise total) sleep of manufacturers as much as it 
inflames the women themselves. It encourages a 
‘not for the likes of us’ attitude towards quite 
elementary improvements in cheaper models. Tell 
a manufacturer that British gas cookers, say, are 
hopelessly out of date. and he will point to a 
glittering Wurlitzer that switches itself on and off 
with schizophrenic fervour; the fact remains that 
we still light the ordinary models with matches 
or, at best, a separate attachment—whereas in 
America they would no more think of buying a 
cooker that didn’t light automatically than we 
would buy a geyser without a pilot light. There 
has also been a strange tendency to regard match- 
ing cupboard units as the mark of the ideal 
kitchen, so that you get phrases like “A dream 
kitchen for £58": though the fact that the tops 
of all the units are all the same level is about as 
likely to produce a perfect kitchen as one-level 
desks and filing cabinets a perfect office. 

How much actual, physical labour you can 
save by machinery skilfully deployed depends on 
what you can afford and what sort of cooking you 
are doing. But there are some elementary con- 
veniences that seem to me indispensable—and the 
ideal kitchens den’t always have them, If a kitchen 
is to be really convenient you should be able to 
put out a hand and find what you want almost 
before you've worked out what it is; it follows 
that if the walls near the stove and worktop won't 
take pegs to hang things on, or if all the cupboards 
and jars are so well matched that it requires an 
advanced act of Pelmanism to remember where 
anything is, the kitchen is inconvenient however 
many appliances it has. (I was forced to conduct 
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‘Now that the labels have boiled off how dol 
kuow which is the Turkey?’ 
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a series of revolting experiments the other day 
to find out which of two identical jars contained 
cornflour, which potato flour. They'd have been 
better left in their packets than that.) 

And we must have space. I do not mean just 
working space, which is usually calculated on the 
naive assumption that you only do one thing at a 
time: I mean dumping-space. So that you don’t 
have to turn round and round like a dog settling 
for sleep, hopelessly looking for somewhere to put 
down the egg-yolk. Dogs are rather useful, as a 
matter of fact: they keep people off chairs, so 
that by displacing the animals you can release 
further space for dumping. Dream kitchens would 
be fine, if they just had three unoccupied trestle 
tables as well. 

A kitchen is a room—not a lab or a stage-set or 
a laundry or an occupational therapy ward; and 
the point of this room is Foop. It must suggest 
food, it must smell of food, there must be food 
lying encouragingly about. If you cannot hang 
onions on the metal cabisets, or smell the celery 
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from its damp-dry compartment in the fridge, or 
greet the cheese as you come into the room, the 
room is not fulfilling its function as a kitchen. The 
mixer may slide out of the cupboard and the 
meat from the deep-freeze; but where are the 
ideas to come from? 

My own kitchen is not perfect. The geyser goes 
off like a bomb in a shower of green powder, there 
is a spider’s paradise behind the sink and doors 
of my one piece of dream-kitchenry have metal 
catches that have gone rusty. Things would be 
better, I admit, if the drawers were made self- 
shutting so that food no longer fell into them, 
and the salad bowl were fitted with a burglar 
alarm to stop the char scrubbing it with Vim, and 
somebody did something about the beer bottles 
behind the stove. But in the meantime I am at 
least entirely surrounded by food: which is some- 
thing. Kitchens should not be the stuff that dreams 
are made on; but the stu they are made in. Even 
if the dreams do end in flames, and it’s back to 
the old draining-board. 


Design for Obsolescence 


By KENNETH 


Last week the Duke of Edin- 
burgh went to the Design 
Centre to choose, with a panel 
of judges, the most elegant pro- 
‘duct shown there in the past 
year. The product selected for 
Prince Philip's Prize for Elegant 
Design won't be made public 
until next May. Will it still be elegant five months 
from now? That may sound a pretty silly question. 
But there is so much pressure nowadays from 
people who want to bring high fashion design into 
furniture and other consumer goods that we shall 
probably wake up one day and find that our fibre- 
glass chairs, our plastic bread bins and our 
emotionally charged, teenage bicycles are neither 
elegant nor practical, but intolerably old- 
fashioned. 

It wouldn’t be so worrying if the high-fashion 
pressure came only from the sort of person who 
is always talking mumbo-jumbo about design at 
places like the Institute of Contemporary Arts. 
I wasn’t particularly perturbed when one of these 
Specialists in designi-mystique presented a tele- 
vision programme for sixth-formers the other day. 
If Associated Rediffusion want to indoctrinate 
tomorrow’s citizens with the theory that industrial 
design is all a matter of fashion—of status symbols 
and tail-fins devised to make cars look like jet 
machines—then they and the sixth-formers are in 
for a lot of harmiess, juvenile fun, and I don’t 
suppose anyone will suffer much lasting damage. 
But I’m shaken when J suspect that a similar 
attitude is taken by the Furniture Development 
Council which carries out research for the manu- 
facturers. The Council has just published a statisti- 
cal report which says that ‘if present trends con- 
tinue, by 1963 the public will spend a smaller 
proportion of its total expenditure on new furni- 
ture for the home.’ Tut, if I may say so, tut. How 
dare the public stop buying furniture just because 
it doesn’t want any more? Anyway, the Council 
has a remedy. It deplores the habit most people 
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have of keeping furniture for twenty or twenty- 
five years. ‘Manufacturers, it says, ‘should take 
steps to overcome this attitude and make new 
furniture match the attraction of a new car.’ 

This can mean only one thing—that furniture 
design ought to be a seasonal affair, like fashion 
design. Nothing could be less in keeping with the 
principles of the good designer, who would never 
produce something with a built-in sales gimmick. 
A good designer makes it his business to provide 
something that will both work well and look good. 
Sometimes, while he is improving the product's 
appearance, he will find a way of improving its 
efficiency. And sometimes, while he is making it 
work better, he finds he is making it look better 
as well. But no one will produce a good design 
if he is thinking first of how to make his product 
—refrigerator, lamp or pepper pot—different to 
look at from last year’s model. 

The Furniture Development Council didn’t 
specifically ask for high fashion in furniture. What 
they did ask for—to encourage a public that is 
now (so they say) sitting at home with and on 
its furniture more than ever—was more technical 
and economic research (so that prices could be 
reduced), a large-scale publicity campaign and 
‘a study of the changing needs and habits of poten- 
tial furniture buyers.’ This last suggestion is a 
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tricky one. There are two sorts of user research, 
One of them—as Sir Gordon Russell said in a 
recent lecture at the Royal Society of Arts—is 
based on the idea that by questioning an impres- 
sive number of people, and accepting the lowest 
common denominator of the answers, you can 
design a product that will appeal to the greatest 
market. 

The other sort of research is conducted in a 
smaller way. The best example I know is the 
method used by two friends of mine. Whenever 
they have a new design in hand, they order proto- 
types for use in their own house. The results are 
sometimes amusing. About a year ago they in- 
stalled a range of dining-room furniture. During 
the year they noticed that guests who were told 
nothing about it either said the chairs were very 
comfortable or took them for granted. The first 
time they told a guest he was using new furniture 
he tried the chairs again and said they were too 
high, and then put his full weight on the weak 
end of the gate-leg table and complained that it 
wasn’t steady. But he had to admit that both table 
and chair had seemed perfectly satisfactory when 
he was using them without thinking about them. 

What this proves I don’t know. But I do know 
that I would rely just as much on the work of 
these designers, who make their own tests where 
they should be made, as on products that are 
tested to destruction in a machine. I would also 
expect to like and keep their designs for twenty- 
five years, which is very wrong of me because 
the Furniture Development Council asks us to 
turn envious eyes on America, where people have 
progressed to the stage of changing their furniture 
every ten or twelve years. 

- 

A Christmas postscript from America, where 
the ‘season’s necktivity—I quote from a glossy 
magazine—began with advertisements for Kistle- 
toe Chimes. The same magazine offered Jumbo 
Prunes, Whisky Toothpaste and Perfurmed 
Manure. And women readers were advised to give 
Wind Speed Indicators as ‘constant lifelong re- 
minders of how really important he is to you.’ 
For those who didn’t want to commit themselves 
there was the Jayne Mansfield Hot Water Bottle 
(‘a duplicate of the curvaceous movie queen’), a 
pedometer ‘for the busy home maker’ or a vibrat- 
ing car seat which plugs into a cigarette lighter 
and massages the driver. But before spending too 
much on presents wise Americans laid out five 
dollars on the predictions of Nostradamus, which 
include the date of the next world war—first 
taking the precaution of buying themselves a 
useful gadget which is also a mid-century symbol, 
a Do-it-yourself Blood Pressure Kit. 
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Holding the Baby 


By LESLIE 


‘ ANTED, by young couple 
| fp to enjoy frea- 
sonable social life, reliable and 
not too expensive way of 
having baby looked 


ii 2 - 
occasionally. An 


after 
advertise- 
ment on would 
represent the problems of a 


these lines 
large number of people these 
davs. What's the answer? 

For most people a nannie 

possible, either be- 
there would not be 
because she would be too great an expense. An 
au pair girl is a possible answer (and | gave details 


s not 


cause room for her or 


here some months ago). but au pair girls are 
often more interested in learning English or see- 
ing boy friends than they are in looking after 
babies or washing up: and most of the people I 
know who have au pair girls have had to take on 
half a dozen before finding a suitable one or one 
who would stay for any length of time. Even 
to be 
board and accommodation and thzy become in- 


then, like nannies, they have given full 
volved in more of vour life than you might like. 

Baby-sitters are usually the answer in the end 
and these, of course, are best (and cheapest) wher 
they are trusted relatives or friends. If relatives 
or friends are not available there ought to be other 
sources, but there are surprisingly few. 

A new source in London is ‘Babyminders (39 
James Street. WI: WELbeck 3515). a baby-sitting 
service run by Mr. Charles Rowe who seems to 
me to have all the right ideas. ‘~Babyminders is not 
an agency. Its sitters are all employed by Mr 
Rowe. who takes full responsibility for them. He 
has taken a lot of trouble to choose them well. and 
their references can be seen by anyone who uses 
He has the idea that sitters should be 
and he won't vou young 


Students or old battleaxes. Many of his sitters are 


the service. 
teliable offer either 
‘Bannies with a lifetime’s experience of looking 
after and small 


trained children’s or hospital nurses, all are re- 


infants children, others are 
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sponsible experienced adults 
with abundant common sense, 
a genuine fondness for chil- 
dren and the instinct to-keep 
calm in a crisis.’ 
When one of these sitters 


comes to your home she notes 


where you can be found ia an 
emergency and also notes the 
telephone number of your 


doctor. If, in an emergency. 
your doctor is not available, 
the sitter will make use of a med‘cal relief service 
which is on call twenty-four hours a day. If by 
chance—and this sounds a good deal more pessi- 
mistic than it is—the sitter Were to break your 
baby’s arm or steal a fur coat you are covered 
by a third-party insurance policy. 

Mr. Rowe charges a registration fee of 2s. 
the first time you use his service. The charge for 
baby-sitting is 3s. 6d. an hour (minimum Ys, for 
two and a half hours). This applies to one, two 
or three children. With the fourth child there is 
an extra charge of sixpence per head per hour. 
The same fee of 3s. 6d. an hour applies after 
midmight and at weekends. All!-day and all-night 
charges are on the basis of 30s. for twelve hours. 
Sitters can be found to look after a baby of two 
weeks or a boy of fourteen. There are no rules 
about taking a sitter home or about providing 
meals. Mr. Rowe uses his head about this business 
and expects you to do the same. 

The present covers the whole of 
central London, which can be taken to mean an 
area bounded by, say, Hampstead, Hammersmith 
and Wimbledon. 


HEH 


service at 


Answers to Christmas Questions 
1. (a) Isosceles. (b) Hamburg. (c) The Stockton 
and Darlington Railway ran its first passenger train. 
(d) Lealorie. te) Harmony. 
2. (a) Brass is an alloy of copper and zinc. bronze 
of copper and tin. (5) Cranial refers to the skull, 
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cerebral to the brain. (c) Psychology is the science 
of the mind, psychiatry deals with mental disorders. 
(d) A hydrometer measures the specific gravity of a 
fluid, a hygrometer measures the humidity of a gas. 
(e) The answer is 2, which means infinity. 

3. (a) Makers of biscuits. (>) All are palindromes. 
c) All are crossed by the Equator. (d) As well as being 
odd numbers, all are prime numbers. (e) Nicknames 
of Association Football clubs (West Ham Unit.d, 
Chelsea, West Bromwich Albion, Everton). 

4. (a)2. th) None. (c) 65. (d) 4. (e) 8—English, 
Scots Gaelic. Welsh. Irish Gaelic, Manx, Romany, 
Jersey patois. Guernsey patois. 

iS “(a) No: but a King Edward VII stamp ts no 
longer valid. (b) Paddington and London Bridge: 
nearly four and three-quarter miles. (c) £100. (<d) 
‘Cunning. (e) Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 

6. (a) Breslau. (b) Mike Todd (the film producer). 
c) The Lord High Chancellor of England. (d) Dorn- 
tord Yates. (e) The gullet. 

(a) Auguste Comte. (bh) Charlotte Bronté. {c) 
Queen Victoria (of Gladstone). (d) G. K. Chesterton. 
‘¢) Dylan Thomas. 

8. (a) Third part. (b) Alaska. (c) The Great Fire 
of London. (d) From the head of Loch Broom to the 
Kyle of Sutherland (about 26 miles). (e) That of 
Liverpool. 

%. (a) Route of the Preston by-pass. (b) 8, 9. 10. 
1 in Tombola (Housey-housey). (c) Rampant (in 
heraldry). (d) Foreign vehicle temporarily imported 
into the UK. (e) Fool's mate (in chess). 

10. (a) The ordinary (as opposed to the preference) 
shares of a company. (b) 26; 36. (c) Book-collect- 
ing: many records were broken at the sale of his 
library. (d) Yes: India and Ceylon. (e) 4. 

Il. (a) Smith, (b) Pale blue. (c) Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office. (d) Ur of the Chaldees. (¢) The 
action of Joyce's Ulysses, 

12. (a) Characters in Hilaire Belloc’s Cautionary 
Verses. (b) Examples of “Aids towards clearness of 
Speech’ given in the Telephone Directory. (c) Ports 
of entry to ship canals (Kiel, Panama, Manchester, 
Suez). (d) All buried in Highgate Cemetery. (e) The 
capital of each is Georgetown (or George Town), 

13. (a) The public press. (b) Comprising much 
(not ‘comprising all). (c) Department of Scientific 


and Industrial Research. (d) Dalnaspidal (Perth- 
shire). (e) 147. 
14. (a) Guy Mannering. (b) Sweden. (c) Re- 


public of Ireland. (d) Fanny Adams was murdered 
and her body was cut into pieces (hence =‘nothing’) 
‘e) Wilfred Rhodes: 4,187. 

15 (a) St. George’s Channel. (5) (i) Suez: (ii) 
Panama. (c) He was an Irish Peer. (d) Roger Bacon. 
e) On Wren’s grave in St. Paul’s Cathedral. (If you 
would see his monument, look around you.’) 

16. (a) About the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. (b) The birth of Sir Isaac Newton. (c) There 
are two: one in the Indian Ocean, near Java. and 
one in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, in the 
Pacific Ocean. (d) Blackbirds. (e) Other names for 
myrrh and frankincense. 
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SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1069 Solution on Jan. 8 f 3 ; \ ; Bei 
ACROSS 27 Having a nose for cash? (5) 19 ‘Poverty makes some —— } 
1 Comprehended. but struck all of 28 It keeps the French going (7) impracticable and others ex- 
2 heap (7) 29 To prosper. don’t be so much in tremely difficult.” Johnson) (7) 9 10 
5 Come to blows at fork iuncheons ? bed! (7 21 Examples of this by Scottish 
(7) reviewers were not approved by 
9Scolded when the assessment DOWN Byron (7) 
came (5) 1 No company has nothing on me. as magna gen Lay went to Parson’! i 
10 Naturaliv he will appear in wrce (9) “9 23 e artist who might have used 
atura re will appear in The of course (9) 3 ue . etait 
Gazette (9) 2 A wife in every port for him, pencil . . .? (5) 3 
MW Silent for a change (6) obviously (7) 25 Food for the young t4) 
2 “From all the easy That 3 Box office draws? (9) * 
comfort cruel men” (Chesterio 4 This shows how to do me in 
, (8) ‘ , close-up (4) SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 10667 
- In the post | am found (5) 5 Feasts in the dorm? Mind the scRoss.—i Tritby. 4 Fresh air. 10 
> Rich totem (anag.) (9) coverlets! (10) Baiices. 11 Glovers. 12 Extremis's. 13 8 hd 
8 Twisted vines and ancient at | 6 ‘Of these the —— Achitophel was Toby. If Ascetic. 17 Abattis, 19 Kestrel 
i 
(9) first’ (Drvden) (5) 21 Flutter. 23 Main: 24 Rubberneck. 27 
4 It's no good in Poona! (45) 7 Six is Achitophel’s (7) Refrain. 28 Croutes. 29 Henchman. 30 
2 There's cash to be had_in the 8 Quite enough of this house (5) setetens 22 4 
. , ' . : 
F bakery line (8) 13 Unattached masher (4-6) att : Kaphese p= ka ye" 
“4 Dagvers found in the earthworks 16 Do my inhabitants agree in me? > cecal 4 RT meng a hy 
ha e lost their heads (6) (6) . us y. stl nd abu he us. | a)purr a. 
%6 ‘Ou teed the lee the tone - : } tap? IS Strikes up. 20 Stiflen, 22 Theatre. 23 
ur steed the leg, the tongue 17 Never a one from the compiler? \arch. 25 Back. 26 Hash, prs 2 
Ou! (Shakespeare) (9) On the contrary! 
PRIZEWINNERS 
: first prize of a book tokem for one guinea and a second prize of a book token Se. C. ee one ge Sotaees = ~ 5 
@t fitteen shit = } , , a > - worth, Mddx., an ne. C.D. ood. St 2 
en lings will be awarded to the senders oi the first two correct solutions opened — Pyomas’s Vicarage, Keyham, Plymouth, 
@2 Jan. 5. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1069, 99 Gower St.. London, WC1. Deven . 
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‘Classified advertisements must be pre- 


paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
ee Rainy Spectator Lid., 

Gower London, WCl1. 
Telephone EUSen 3221 G lines). 








‘ seeeinthints VACANT 


YOUNG AND NOT-so-young applicants find all 
grades of office work through STELLA FISHER 
BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 6644. 











PERSONAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn. 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to head of the first column. 


ART GALLERY. No promotion or hanging fees. 

Unknown painters accepted. Help any amateur 
you know who lacks confidence. Suaeent — 
to BCM/GALLERY, LONDON, W.C 








QUAKERISM. Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends (Quakers) free on application to the 


Friends Home {grvice Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 tien 
THE SHEIK WHO SHRIEKED ‘Rayner’: 


Mango Chutney is delicious’ was quite right, 
you know—from all good grocers. 

WHAT ARE THE FACTS about homosexuality? 
Should the law be changed? Decide for your- 
self after reading ‘SOME QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ABOUT HOMOSEXUALITY,’ ob- 
tainable from the Albany Trust, 32 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.1. Price 1s, Postage 4}d. 








EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TL ITION for | for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. of subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, Se. Albans, or call 30 
Queen VictoriaStreet, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London ‘Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D.. Degrees; 
Dipl Also for Law, Professional Examin- 

















BEAUTIFUL BREAD SPREAD can be ob- 
— by opening a pot of Burgess Anchovy 
‘ate. 


CANCER PATIENT 92947 (Poor Woman) (75), 
lives with daughter and finds constant change 
of bedding and clothing a great burden. She also 
feels the coid badly. Grants needed for fuel and 
extra nourishment. Can you please heip? Old 
jewellery, etc., gladly utilised.—Nationa! Society 
Sead Relief, 47 Victoria Street, London, 








CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet.—Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 


CHOOSE YOUR HOBBY this winter from 
Music, Art, Eagiish or Writing. Picase state sub- 
ject in which interested. Brochure free. — 

Southera Correspondence College, Albion Road, 
Seisey, Sussex. 


CONSULTANT for ‘cervous corditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in therapeutic 
ee and hypnosis, Consultations by 
K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more St., Ww. 1. LANgham 4245. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover. oo Laboratories, 
533/61 Gray’ 's Inn Rd., 


IN IN SICKNESS | the —— and his family can 
receive first-class surgical and nursing treatment 
feom St. Luke's Nursing Home for the Clergy. 
Not State aided, Subscriptions, donations and 
legacies to 14 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family re — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.i. D.X. 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY __ 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 

Available at the; 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassadoi 4041 


POSTURE, H HABIT AND HEALTH. An intro- 
duction to the Alexander Technique by Eric de 
Peyer. Price Is. 2d. from Secretary, 7 Welline- 
ton Square, S. Ww. 3. 


PRINTING at ‘ess cost by “offset litho with 
text in 7 type. Books, brochures, cata- 
jogues, etc., with illustrations. — Susan Tully 
Lid., 9 Blenheim St., W.1. MAYfair 6093. 




















SPECTATOR 
INDEX 


The full alphabetical index of con- 

tents and contributors to Volume 

202 of the ‘Spectator’ (January- 
June, 1959) is available. 


Orders, and a remittance of 5s. per 
copy, should be sent to: 
THE SALES MANAGER 
SPECTATOR LTD. 

99 GOWER ST., LONDON, WC1 














ations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fietcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B.. Director of Stwdies, Dept. 
B92, | Wolsey Hail, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 


“PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. — 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION. 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and ‘FINAE EXAMS. for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (1 and IT) and 

other exams. Prospectus free from Registrar, 

UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students, six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 

THE TRIANGLE a ee College, 59-62 
South Mokon Street, W.1, MAY 536 (3 lines). 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretaria! Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 





THE SPECTATOR. DECEMBER 25. 


LITERARY 


BOOKS.—The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders accompanied by a _ remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
Is. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., “Spectator,” 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


POEMS REQUIRED for publication.— Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cc umberland. 


SELL YOUR WRITING. Stories and articies 
wanted for immediate submission to Edxors on 
a 10% basis. Unsuitable work returned with 
free criticism and free ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success.’ Stamped addressed envelope 
essential. — Literary Agency, Dept. R.2, B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Lid., 124 New 
Bond Strect, London, W.1. 


STORIES WANTED ‘by British Institute of Fic 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicie House, 
Fieet Street, E.C.4 Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis, Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professiona] Touch,’ 
a Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C.23. 





WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for inter- 
esting ‘free booklet!’ — The Regent Institute 
(Derm. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCURATE TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. Carbon 6d 
—K. Spinner, 102 Somerset Ra., + Folkestone. — 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. “1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


MSS, TYPED. 2s. per 1,000 words. 6d. carbon. 
—Jarman, 59 Daimeny Rd., d., Wallington, Surrey. 


TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words. — Nancy Mc- 
Farlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 














SHOPPING BY POST 


A TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside your 
window provides endless entertainment. With 
bracket, 7s. 6d. Tit-nesting Boxes with obser- 
vation door, 15s. post free. Also Bird Tables.— 
Wm. Hill, 7 Moniaive, Dumfries-shire. 














The first 
full-len gth opera 


on Independent Television 


svi¥ 


MYFANWY PIPER 


Libretto after the story by Henry James 


+URN ©, vd ie 


BI NJAMIN BRITTEN 


"&. 
am. 


with 
Jennifer Vyvyan, Judith Pierce, Raymond Nilsson, Arda Mandikian 
Conducted by CHARLES MACKERRAS 


Designed-by JOHN PIPER 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


from London 
Networked to Midlands, Wales & W. England, Southern, Ulstei 


ACT I 
December 25th at 10.50 p-m. 


ACT II 
December 28th at 11.00 p.m. 
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— 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 
Continue to offer 7$°4 on sums 
£20—£S00 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INM HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 


CELLU ih BLANKETS — 100° Pure Wool 
Mothprovfed in popular paste! shades. All sizes 
from 27 x 36 at 15a. Free samples.—Kerr & 
Grahame, 2 22 Trinity Su>et, Hawick, , Scotland. 











CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state of 
the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmiess and benevolent; no 
drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not uabit forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garliso! Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative bookiet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garliso! Company. Fairtight. Sussex. 


GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Whoiemea! Bread, 
home made, bas a delicious, genuine flavour 
(try it with boney oc cheese), and is a vaiuable 
source of vitamins, especially of the B group, 
Quick and easy to make—beginners need not 
doutt their ability to follow our recipe. The 
whole family will enjoy it. Our Health & Fitness 
Whole Wheat Meai is guaranteed to be 100% 
stone ground at our water mill at Feistead, 
Essex. The wheats are specially selected and 
organically grown. It can also be used for 
scones, biscuits, shortbread, eons Prices, Dost 
free. including recipes: 6 bag. 7s. 34; 
14 Ib. bag, 13s. 6¢d.—Write H ‘GRAY JONES. 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 Orchard House, 
Mill Road. vee Essex. 

HARRIS TWEED, 12s. pec yard: also 0 TAILORs 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell Siureet. Stornoway, 
Lile of Lewis. _- 
ORKNEY TWEEDS. Hand-woven from pure 
wool. Superior cloth at only 10s. per yard. 34. 
stamp for full range of patterns —Norsaga Tweed 
Mill, Mill Street, Kirkwall, Orkney. 


PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp for 
samples enabling choice of type and style.—S, 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester, 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s.. post is. 64. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (te- 
duced from 6 gns.). Biue, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 36 to 46 bust, men’s 38 to 49. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegent white or coloured 
Damask Tab'e Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacioths, Dress Suiting and Church 
Linen, Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Hiustrated ceta'ogue from ¢ 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegal Square South, Belfast, 

Northern Ireland. 


ACCOMMODATION 
APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom., 
we have many separate London Flats. Infinite 
care.—Share-a-Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. HYD 
2545. 








HOLIDAYS 


DEVON (Tel. Lustleigh 376), nr Newton Abvot, 
St. Andrew's Country Guest House, not isolated. 
Also furnished cottage in grounds for holidays 
and leaves. 








T A. LAYTON 
autographs (but does not sell) copiés 0: 
“*Wines and Casttes of Spain". Michael 
Joseph 21/-, and stands you a glass o' 
Muscadet for free in his wine bar while 
is doing it 
Za DUKE STREET, MANCHESTER SQ. 
LONDON, W.! 














THERE’S MONEY FOR 
YOU IN PIGS 


Invest now in guaranteed and fully 
insured breeding sows. We keep them, 
sell the piglets and guarantee you 4 
retura at present market prices of at 
least 334% per annum 


Southern Livestock Producers Ltd. 
18 Howick Place, 
London, S.W.1. 


Please let me have details. 


ET re . 
* (block letters) 











Newspaper. Second-cl. 
1 aa -class mail privileges authorised at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. Publ 
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